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Editorial Comment 


This is the last issue of Volume 1 of the Journal, a volume which has, within 280 
pages, presented 50 articles, 6 research notes or “in progress” reports, and 34 book 
reviews. This represents the contributions of 71 authors and co-authors and 11 book re- 
viewers. It is too much to expect that any reader who approves of Volume 1 will write 
to say so, but it may be possible to stimulate the critics of the Journal to send in 
their objections. Please write to the Editor and give him any particular hell that seems 
justifiable to you, together, if possible, with suggestions on what to do about it. Are 
the articles too long, too short? Is there too much research or too much theory? Are 
the critical “Comments” useful or not? Should occasional symposia be encouraged? 
Is the “Research Notes” Department doing what you want it to do? Do you like the 
book review policy? Should Letters to the Editor be encouraged or discouraged? 


Not more than one in ten readers of the Journal will see this Editorial, and not 
more than one in ten who do will write, but even ten letters would give the editorial 
staff some cues— no sampling theory on this statement, please! 





The American Board for Psychological Services of the A.P.A. is now incorporated 
and in action. The Board (Nathan Kohn, president, Wendell Dysinger, Roy Brener, Karl 
Heiser, and Arthur Irion) sent out its first announcement on December 9, 1954. This is 
the culmination of some five years of consideration and planning by two committees 
of A.P.A. under the chairmanships of W. C. Trow and John G. Darley. The writer 
served on both of these committees and experiences both a personal and a professional 
satisfaction in recognizing the initiation of this newest service of psychology to society. 


The purposes of the Board are stated as follows: 


(1) To serve the public welfare by providing lists of angencies and individuals who are qualified 
to give competent psychological services; (2) To determine the qualifications of agencies and the quali- 
fications of individuals who apply for professional listing as established by the Board; (3) To main- 
tain a register of holders of such listings; (4) To issue certificates in witness thereof. 

All psychologists who meet the requirements listed below are invited to apply for listing for them- 
selves or their agencies. The ranking psychologist of any agency shall be a member of the APA, hold 
a Ph.D. degree, and present a minimum of five years of appropriate experience since receiving the 
Ph.D. degree, except until the first of September 1956. Until that date members of the APA holding 
the Master of Arts degree and presenting ten years of qualifying experience may apply for inclusion 
in the listing. Any person who has served as the primary qualifying person for any agency and whose 
conduct and professional behavior remain at a high level can be the facilitating psychologist even if 
he were to transfer agencies at a subsequent time. 


Application blanks and infermation regarding fees and procedures can be secured 
by writing Dr. Nathan Kohn, 101 S. Meramec, St. Louis 5, Missouri. This new arm 
of APA will perform a service regarding psychological agencies similiar to that per- 
formed for psychologists as individuals by the American Board of Examiners in Pro- 
fessional Psychology. A Directory of Approved Vocational Counseling Agencies is now 
provided by a committee of the American Personnel and Guidance Association (see p. 
276 this issue). 

CGW 
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Analyzing the Clinical Process 


Charles McArthur’ 
Harvard University 


Of all the operations performed by psy- 
chologists, probably the one most frequent- 
ly occurring is what we might call “diagnos- 
ing personality.” The “diagnosis of person- 
ality” is implicit in psychological testing 
aimed at medical labeling; a schizophrenic 
is firmly identified by his internal personal- 
ity structure, however quickly he may be 
suspected from external stigmata. The “di- 
agnosis of personality” is implicit in most 
counseling, unless the job is done on the 
basis of one test and actuarial tables. Most 
important of all, the diagnosis of personal- 
ities is the basis of exploratory studies that 
are beginning to advance our understand- 
ing of the “normal” individual. Even 
studies that emphasize partial aspects or 
particular tools will often attempt to set 
the special topic emphasized into the frame- 
work of “the whole person.” If one puts 
together all the clinics and laboratories in 
which this operation is performed by one 
or more workers, one can only suppose that 
it is done a thousand times in every work- 
ing day. 

Yet this very operation is the one least 
understood in all of psychological science. 
Workers who successfully use it are taken 
to be possessed of an amalgam of clinical 
experience and native sagacity that gets 
called “intuition.” They are presumed to be 
adept at a special kind of empathy that 
enables them to “feel their way into” a case 
record. These two magical ingredients are 
generally regarded as indispensable. In 
short, one of the science’s most frequently 
employed techniques is regarded as a sort 
of psychological dowsing. 

Good scientists usually disbelieve in 
dowsing, either for water or for character. 

1From the Study of Adult Development (the 


Grant Study), Department of Hygiene, Harvard 
University. 


It is at least unflattering to think so ill 
of those who investigate personality as to 
attribute their findings to their skill with 
witching-rods. It would be better manners 
to assume that these men have a method, 
unverbalized but real. It would also be 
nearer the truth. 


Some Observations of the 
Diagnostic Process 

The purpose of this paper is to re-em- 
phasize what others have recently said: that 
it is high time we turned our science on 
ourselves and found out what we are doing 
when we diagnose the other fellow’s per- 
sonality. Perhaps the method is not so un- 
analyzable as it seems. Could not one of 
us do for “clinical insight” what Duncker 
(2) did for “problem-solving”; slow it down 
to a pace at which it could be observed? 
That is, of course, widely shared but so far 
merely “pious” hope. 

The writer has seen something of the 
sort done. During the academic year of 
D1-52, the staff of the Study of Adult De- 
velopment put a series of visiting scientists 
in a fantastically embarrassing spot. Tak- 
ing as a model the clinical-pathological con- 
ferences held by the staffs of major hospi- 
tals, the Study staff invited distinguished 
guests to act as “discussants” at a case con- 
ference in which the history of some one 
Study participant was to be reviewed. They 
asked the discussant to do more than “in- 
terpret” the facts, however; that could too 
easily have led to comfortable second- 
guesses. While “holding the book on 
them,” the staff required that the discus- 
sants predict. 

In order to have an immediate check on 
the visitor’s predictions, the staff gave him 
only that data collected before the partici- 
pant’s graduation from college. (Employ- 
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ing, naturally, all the usual disguises.) 
From the raw data, including tests, inter- 
views, questionnaires, school records, etc., 
the visitor was to perform two tasks: first, 
to put order into the facts, formulating 
them in any manner he wished; second, to 
predict the behavior of the participant dur- 
ing the first ten years following his gradua- 
‘tion. Since the subjects all graduated 
around 1940, the staff, sitting in on the con- 
ference in 1951, knew the true history of 
those ten years that the harassed discus- 
sant was trying to foresee. 

No boxscore was kept but the sessions 
were recorded. There were hits and there 
were misses. Some moments were charged 
with drama. There was, for example, the 
discussant who predicted that a certain 
‘man would now be drily factual in every- 
day life, then added, “But in his lab, he'll 
be entirely different. He'll on a con- 
tinuous fantasy life as he works over his 
‘mudpies.’” One of the staff had just met 
a colleague of the participant, who amused- 
ly asked, “Did he give you that faraway 
treatment? He’s a good guy to work with 
but you have to be able to proceed on your 
own. He has that faraway look.” 

At a previous conference, a visiting psy- 
chologist told the group at least half of 
what they knew about the follow-up that 
they had seen and he had not. “What is 
more,” he told them, “this man is probably 
actively engaged today in defending Veli- 
kovsky’s nonsense against anyone who'll lis- 
ten.” Several of those present had been 
buttonholed by the participant on just this 
topic! 

_ That sort of thing shows forth clinical 
virtuosity. 

There were also, of course, misses. If 
there hadn’t been, no light would have been 
cast upon the origiral question of this 
paper, which, “How?” The Study asked the 
visitors, successful or unsuccessful, how 
they’d arrived at their formulations. None, 
and most especially not the successful pro- 
phets, could give a satisfactory answer. 


Some Principles Noted 


Yet some — emerge. We have 
one negative fact 


. The discussants did not 
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succeed through the merit of any single 
psychological theory or test. Excellent pre- 
dictions were had from a man who started 
from the Rorschach, on which he is not an 
expert, while very fine results were also ob- 
tained by a Rorschach expert whose think- 
ing stemmed from the interviews! The 
experiment led to equally valid predictions 
by a Freudian, a social psychologist, and 
a non-directive counselor. That is really 
no. surprise; most clinicians are becoming 
aware that the point at which one enters 
the data has no bearing on the accuracy 
of the conclusions one reaches. 

Indeed, we may be amused to note that 
almost every discussant avoided centering 
his interpretation upon the tool at which he 
was reputedly expert. 

What they all did do seemed to be to 
build a clinical construct. Perhaps that 
intellectual process was fostered by the 
discussants’ lack of opportunity to see the 
participants’ hair and eyes and choice of 
clothing. The discussants could not attach 
each statement to a body-image as we do, 
in everyday life, for people that we “know.” 
So they were driven to substitute a con- 
ceptual device, an abstraction that made 


‘this statement now before their eyes con- 


sistent with that remarkable quotation that 
occurred a few pages before. After con- 
ning the entire record, the clinician was 
possessed of a fuzzy but gradually sharpen- 
ing conceptualization of the man in the 
record. “He seems to be the sort of per- 
son who... .” 

It was from that construct and not from 
any single datum that good predictions 
were made. There were paths down which 
the conceptualized man would pass and 
paths into which he simply could not be 
made to turn. The staff asked, “On what 
basis did you say this of him, from the 
Rorschach, or the interviews, or what?” 
The discussant never could answer. He 
would often hedge, name his multiple 
sources, register embarrassment and sit 
glum. It was the wrong question to ask. 
The good predictions had come from the 
construct as a whole. 

The least successful predictors were ap- 
plying systematically rules derived from 
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previous cases or from existing psychologi- 
cal theory. As has just been said, it was 
true that any theoretical approach led to 
some insight. It was also true that no one 
system led to full understanding. As Mc- 
Clelland (4) shrewdly warns us, “It is rela- 
tively easy to give a fairly complete descrip- 
tion of one-aspect of the personality at a 
time and subsequently pretend it is the 
whole story.” Such doctrinaire rationaliza- 
tion fell down in the face of a validation 
experiment requiring blind prediction, how- 
ever. 

The preferable approach seems to be far 
more inductive than deductive. Indeed, it 
seems to be necessary that for any individ- 
ual case the very categories in which the 
facts are to be cast must arise inductively 
from the data. Tomkins (6) has made this 
point: 

in general . . . we do not know exactly what 
to look for. If we prejudge the categories of 
analysis, we may commit serious errors. What 
check, then, have we on the adequacy of our 
selection of categories of analysis? It is our 
conviction that the logic of the individual’s 
fantasy itself must be our ultimate criterion. 


Tomkins then goes on to illustrate (in a 
passage that should be required reading for 
all graduate students) how one can deduce 
from the data what categories were implicit 
in the mind of the subject, himself. All- 
port (1) has illustrated a similar form of 
analysis: 
Take the case of Dr. D., always neat about 
his person and desk, punctilious about lec- . 
ture notes, outlines and files; his personal 
possessions are not only in order but carefully 
kept under lock and key. Dr. D. is also in 
charge of the departmental library: in this 
duty he is careless; he leaves the library door 
unlocked, and books are lost; it does not 
bother him that dust accumulates. Does this 
contradiction in behavior mean that D. lacks 


(consistent) traits? Not at all. . . . Pursuing 
the case still further, this duality is explained 
by the fact that D. has one .. . trait from 


which these contrasting styles proceed. The 
outstanding fact about his personality is that 
he is a self-centered egotist who never acts 
for other people’s interests, but always for his 
own. This cardinal trait . . . demands orderli- 
ness for himself, but not for others. 


The building of a consistent construct of 
the personality seems to require keenness in 


spotting such private congruences implied 
in apparently “dissimilar” behaviors. Some- 
times you can catch the clinician in mid- 
process, doing just this. One visitor re- 
marked of the participant assigned to him, 
“You at first see a man who is a genius and 
who can function at a very high level but a 
second glance might make vou wonder if 
he could get through college: My inclina- 
tion would be to say, “Let us accept both 
pictures as having meaning and see how 
these two aspects can exist in the same 
person.’” 

The use of theory in the later stages of 
formulation seemed to be largely to explain 
maverick facts, usually by assigning them a 
latent meaning that could be brought into 
congruence with the already existing scaf- 
folding of the personality. Theory was in- 
voked most often when a manifest datum 
fitted nowhere. One discussant found him- 
self in this position with regard to an un- 
usual hobby the participant had during 
adolescence: the copying of inscriptions off 
tombstones. The discussant offered a psy- 
choanalytic’ explanation, thereby calling 
down angry strictures from anti-Freudian 
members of the audience. But the visitor 
was not being doctrinaire. He simply had 
plucked from analytic theory a hint that 
enabled him to build an architecturally ac- 
ceptable addition to his half-erected clini- 
cal construct. He defended himself in this 
wise: “We don’t know why this boy was 
interested in tombstones, so all we can 
say is that because it is unusual. we are 
going to have to look for some motive for it 
which will also make the facts we already 
have more meaningful.” And he went on 
from there to make the quite accurate pre- 
diction that this man would now be in- 
venting a series of quite fatal-sounding dis- 
eases that are diagnosed as -hypochon- 
driasis. 

That, one supposes, is the sort of thing 
that is meant by the rule given so much lip- 
service in the profession: “One's approach 
should remain eclectic.” 

Many more rules that have been suggest- 
ed in the very piecemeal literature of the 
clinical process can be illustrated from 
what these clinical guinea-pigs actually did 
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in producing valid and invalid predictions. 
(One notable instance is Freud’s basic in- 
sight that nothing the subject says or does 
must be discarded as trivial or just silly.) 
The point is not that these conclusions 
are new but that such a method will reveal 
the clinical process in slow motion, What 
Schneidman (5) did by presenting the same 
TAT to many experts might equally profit- 
ably be done by presenting one case or a 
few well known cases to many experts un- 
der validation conditions. 
Projection 

It is, indeed, possible, by arranging the 
circumstances and using verbatim record- 
ing, to watch “clinical intuition” in action. 
If we were to do so very carefully, under 
planned circumstances, would we learn 
anything new about the diagnosing of per- 
sonality? Probably so. Indeed, there is one 
part of the process that needs special study 
and about which we know almost nothing 
now. Schneidman (5) has stated this need 
in relation to TAT interpretation: 

So far as I know, no one has reported any- 
thing very helpful on the final process, the 
synthesis of all one’s more or less scattered 
ideas and impressions into a unified, more or 
less self-consistent picture of a personality. 
Here is where experience and knowledge of 
psychopathology are usually invoked, to help 
explain the more or less creative process that 
goes on, but I do not think that it contributes 
much .. . to fall back on such truisms. Try- 
ing to introspect, I am inclined to think that 
it is a kind of hierarchic structuring of the 
material, really concept formation, in which 
implications of the raw data are grouped into 
first-order abstractions, and these in turn are 
related to each other leading to synthetic 
emergents. . . . When we learn some day 
to study, understand, improve, and teach this 
aspect . . . I think we shall be getting at 
the heart of the matter. 

One very carefully quantified investi- 
gation of the clinician’s “hierarchic struc- 
turing of the material” has been done as a 
doctoral dissertation at Minnesota. Using 
the interesting technique of requiring cli- 
nicians to “think out loud” in the presence 
of a microphone while they read over and 
make a diagnosis from current case ma- 
terials, Koester (3) found that “insight of 
the counselors was characterized by a 
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gradual development of an understanding 
of the meaning of the data . . . rather 
than by a sudden reorganization of think- 
ing or sudden understanding of the case.” 
The steps toward diagnosis seemed to be: 
“comparison of data, interpretation of a 
datum, formulation of hypotheses from 
combinations of data, and... evaluation 
of these hypotheses.” Like our own dis- 
cussants of the Harvard project these 
counselors made use of an eclectic ap- 
proach, always seeking with an open mind 
the interpretation of any single datum that 
would produce most congruence with all 
the other data and hypotheses. Although 
Koester obtained no criterion of the valid- 
ity of the diagnoses reached, he implies 
that his counselor-subjects performed least 
brilliantly when they fell into some one 
“set” toward a given case. This was the 
experience with the Harvard discussants 
who rigidly applied one psychological 
“system” to all the data. An additional 
point that Koester makes is that counselors 
differed in their willingness to make use 
of negative evidence to refute their own 
trial hypotheses. If this writer reads the 
discussion rightly, the average number of 
“recenterings” of the counselor's thinking 
per case was less than one. This doesn’t 
seem to be good problem solving. On 
the whole, the better diagnostic processes 
look like corollaries of the general rules 
for problem solving. If so they are prob- 
ably communicable, provided teacher and 
pupil have become clearly aware of the 
steps involved. 

How aware most clinicians are of con- 
struct-making, much less of the secondary 
and tertiary processes by which they 
achieve the “synthetic emergents” that con- 
tribute really new knowledge about a per- 
son, the writer cannot say. The process 
does seem to exist, however, and, what is 
more important, there does exist a method 
of making it accessible to study. There is 
no doubt that the psychology of personal- 
ity would be a better science if this art of 
constructing a shadow-figure and the still 
higher art of breathing life into it could 
be thoroughly documented, analyzed, 
stated, and communicated. In view of 
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the superiority of the good clinician to most 
single measures or tests, such examination 
of the clinical process may well be the 
most important problem facing the science 
of man today. 


Received July 5, 1954. 
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Comment 


This is an extremely stimulating paper. 
I think the most important sentence is 
the one which reads “Indeed, it seems to 
be necessary that for any individual case 
the very categories in which the facts are 
to be cast must arise inductively from the 
data [italics in original].” It may be plausi- 
bly argued that, were it not for this meth- 
odological truth, the clinician’s creative ac- 
tivity (when consistently trusted over the 
long run of cases) could hardly yield any 
improvement upon the use of actuarial 
tables. I have wrestled with the problem 
of wording just why I, as a clinician, can- 
not agree with the analysis offered by 
Sarbin (3) and Lundberg (1), even when 
that position is polished up so as to take 
fuller cognizance of the “statistics of the 
individual case.” The methodological treat- 
ment given by these writers seems to grind 
inexorably to the conclusion that the clin- 
ical process is always, at bottom, a second- 
rate substitute for the Hollerith machine. 
Given any configuration of variables (and, 
no matter how large it is, it is finite), there 
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must exist an optimum prediction policy 
with respect to each specified criterion. 
How can the clinician possibly do a better 
job of assigning the weights? 

There may be several hookers in this 
plausible-sounding argument, but the one 
which I came to as most important is, I 
am pleased to discover, identical with that 
stated by Dr. McArthur in the quoted sen- 
tence (see 2, especially pp. 52-55). The 
chief reason why the “non-clinical” clerk 
could not duplicate Reik’s third ear is this: 
in order to see that a datum (or, more 
commonly, a pattern of data) is logically 
relevant to a certain structural-dynamic 
hypothesis about the person, there must 
be a readiness to invent bases of stimulus- 
or response-equivalence and means-to-end 


* chains. In turn, these classes and relations 


involve implicit reference to at least the 
sketch of a theory. The causal connections 
between hypothetical genotype and be- 
havior-facts are psychological connections, 
the mere statement of which requires use 
of categories such as “similarity” and “ap- 
propriateness.” Laws stated in these terms 
are causal skeletons which the clinician 
must clothe with the flesh of content. 

If we grant, then, that the clinical pro- 
cess has in it something akin to theory- 
building (for which no one has ever 
claimed to offer “recipes”), the whole 
philosophic problem of the deductive fer- 
tility of theories confronts us. Instead of 
the “general” theories that are the stock-in- 
trade of science, we have little “special 
theories,” the applicability of which is to 
one person, or to a few other similar per- 
sons. Because of the usual connotation of 
generality when the word theory is used, 
let us call these latter “hypotheses.” I do 
not mean here to beg any questions in the 
old nomothetic-idiographic quarrel by em- 
ploying such a locution as “special hypo- 
theses.” I mean merely to emphasize the 
point that one might arrange our scien- 
tific constructions on a continuum. These 
range from those of a highly generalized 
nature, such as electromagnetic theory, 
through intermediate cases such as theories 
of the origin of galactic systems and or- 
ganic evolution, to guesses about events 
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in highly restricted space-time regions such 
as the geographical origin of the Inca race 
or the history and present economics of 
Jones’ phobia. The latter forms exhibit a 
greater historicalness, more reference to 
content (as contrasted with form), and a 
greater structure-dependence than those at 
the more “nomothetic” end. 

When is it predictively advantageous to 
create hypotheses? Presumably in those 
kinds of situations in which they are like- 
ly to be right! Now all clinicians will 
readily admit that we can think up quite 
a few false hypotheses. In interpretative 
therapy we do it continuously, abandoning 
transitory hunches freely as more evidence 
comes in. The crucial question for daily 
clinical practice then becomes, “For what 
classes of predictive problems is the suc- 
cess frequency generated by entering the 
fact,—>hypothesis—fact, sequence superior 
to that generated by going through the 
straightforward, actuarial fact,->fact, se- 
quence?” No one knows the answer to 
this question, although there seems to be 
a considerable class of phenotype-predic- 
tion problems for which the intermediate 
step is of doubtful power (2, ch. 8). 

I would hazard a guess that for “open- 
ended” prediction problems, such as these 
studied by Dr. McArthur, the intermediate 
construct-building step will show up to 
greater advantage than it has in the pre- 
diction problems hitherto studied. In the 
latter the criterion variable is a dimension 
or set of categories specified in advance. 
I would further suppose that in psycho- 
therapy, at least of the interpretative vari- 
ety, it (the hypothesis-forming step) really 
comes into its own. But these claims, it 
must be confessed, cannot presently be 
documented. One kind of quantitative 
analysis that might profitably be employed 
in studying such a fascinating set of pro- 
tocols as Dr. McArthur has collected occurs 
to me, Suppose we classify the predictions 
made by his experts in terms of the “rich- 
ness” or “qualitative diversity” of the con- 
ceptual system that they are able to ver- 
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balize in defending a particular concrete 
guess. My expectation would be that, when 
it is relatively impoverished, a straight ac- 
tuarial prediction (from one or a few test 
scores), would often-do better. This is be- 
cause the advantage of using the “theory” 
depends upon its being correct, thus en- 
abling us to extrapolate into a region of the 
phenotype-space where we have sparse 
actuarial entries, or none at all. But if 
only a few data converge toward the 
theory, or if the data adduced are merely 
partial replicates of the same kind of phe- 
notypic fact, the theory is less likely to be 
correct, and hence the class of such pre- 
dictions may be expected to be inferior in ~ 
their hit-rate to predictions made from a 
straightforward use of conjoint taxonomic 
information. 

I am not here merely asserting the truism 
that “more evidence is better than less evi- 
dence.” I mean that more evidence, and 
more diverse evidence, is needed to get 
true hypotheses than is need to get fair- 
to-middling actuarial predictions involv- 
ing no hypotheses. If a series of pre- 
dictions is made utilizing numerous hy- 
potheses, most of which are actually false, 
the hit-rate will fall below the fair-to-mid- 
dling rate given by the actuarial method. 
I am, on the basis of such considerations, 
inclined to agree with Dr. McArthur’s con- 
clusion that the examination of this proress 
“may well be the most important problem 
facing the science of man today.” Papers 
such as his should stimulate us to a more 
systematic attack upon this problem. 


Paul E. Meehl 
University of Minnesota 
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The applicability of projective tests, spe- 
cifically the Rorschach and Thematic Ap- 
perception Test, to the vocational guidance 
field, has been widely discussed. In the 
Jewish Vocational Services it has been a 
topic at several conferences. The propo- 
nents of the tests thought they added val- 
vable diagnostic information which enabled 
the counselor to go much further in help- 
ing the client. This below-the-surface ma- 
terial could frequently be used to refer the 
client to psychiatric or casework service. 
Those not in favor argued that a vocational 
guidance agency does not make psychiatric 
diagnoses, does not do psychotherapy, and 
does not require this additional knowledge 
in order to adequately perform its function. 
They added that frequently, users of the 
Rorschach and TAT employed these meth- 
ods without maintaining any degree of se- 
lectivity. This could only be considered a 
questionable practice. Both factions were 
aware that the tests, themselves, have 
aroused much criticism, that there are wide 
differences in interpreters’ skills, and that 
much remains to be learned about them. 


Literature 


A review of the literature reveals a num- 
ber of articles covering different aspects of 
the test in relation to the entire guidance 
field. There have been several attempts 
to compile Rorschach patterns of specific 
occupational groups with varying results. 
Anne Roe (8) in her recent article discussed 
the Rorschach responses of social scientists, 
comparing them with those of biological 
and physical scientists. She found signifi- 
cant differences among these groups in 


over-all response pattern. Goldie Kaback 
(2), however, who studied personality pat- 
terns of accountants and pharmacists, found 
that both professions attract persons of di- 
verse personality characteristics. Further- 
more, no clear-cut traits were found to be 
common to the student preparing for one 
profession or the other. Balinsky (1) de- 
scribed a situation involving the selection 
of a machine shop superintendent, where 
the Rorschach provided information about 
personality traits necessary for that particu- 
lar job. He followed Piotrowski (5, 6) who 
has set up tentative Rorschach formulas 
which purport to predict psychological 
traits essential to educational and vocation- 
al guidance. The latter feels that insofar as 
personality traits contribute to vocational 
success and failure, the Rorschach method 
can be used as a vocational aid. Piotrowski 
feels that specific job areas, as well as gen- 
eral work adjustment, are promising ma- 
terial for research. Actually, Herman Ror- 
schach himself referred to constellations 
with vocational significance in the cases he 
described. Prados (7) examined a group of 
creative artists and found their records to 
have a distinct pattern. He believes that 
the Rorschach has definite possibilities for 
the study of dynamics of artistic creativity. 
The Swiss psychologist, Zulliger, has used 
the test generally to get a picture of how 
the person is operating and how he can 
utilize his personality in work. He also feels 
that the original interpretations disclose 
the field in which the subject’s interests lie, 
with the basic assumption being that in a 
well-adjusted personality interest follows 
ability. Other studies have attempted to re- 
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late Korschach responses to vocational in- 


terests and job satisfaction (8); and to dif-- 


ferentiate personality characteristics of col- 
lege students on the basis of American 
Council on Education Psychological Exami- 
nation part-scores (4). Both show negative 
findings. 


Use of Rorschach and TAT at the 
Cleveland Service 


During the years, the entire concept of 
vocational counseling has evolved from de- 
pendence upon psychometric techniques to 
emphasis on dynamics and a much broader 
approach. Personality inventories, such as 
the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament 
Survey, have been and still are useful in 
providing a pen and ink sketch of the in- 
dividual’s personality. In more difficult 
cases, however, these did not even begin 
to scratch the surface of the problem from 
the standpoint of dynamics, as well as be- 
ing subject to the well-known limitations 
of paper and pencil questionnaires, The 
staff at the Cleveland Jewish Vocational 
Service, in view of what appeared to be a 
changing caseload (in the direction of more 
complicated cases), decided to begin to 
work with the Rorschach and TAT in an 
experimental manner. Tests would be used 
in carefully selected cases and the entire 
project would be evaluated after a year to 
see if criteria could be developed which 
would serve as a guide in the use of these 
methods in vocational guidance. We decid- 
ed to use both the Rorschach and TAT be- 
cause they yield complementary informa- 
tion. This paper is the result of the analysis 
and discussion of the project. 

A brief comment on procedure seems in 
order here. After an initial intake interview, 
the client is assigned to a counselor who in- 
terviews him and works with him. At such 
time as psychological testing is deemed 
necessary, the counselor gives the written 
case record to the psychologist who in turn 
selects tests appropriate to the problem 
presented. Thus, in the cases to be dis- 
cussed in this paper, the decision to use 
projective tests was the result of the com- 
bined opinion of both the counselor and 
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the psychologist. When the psychological 
report is completed, the counselor, super- 
visor, and psychologist confer so that the 
recommendations made to the client are 
pooled opinion. 

Our study includes fifteen cases—four 
adolescents and eleven adults. In the analy- 
sis of the results, the staff psychologist re- 
read the case records and the psychological 
reports, noting both the reason for the re- 
quest and also how the information was 
later used. This material was then present- 
ed at a series of staff meetings where the 
counselors discussed their experience with 
the test results. At these discussions, cer- 
tain broad conclusions were reached. In- 
formation from projective techniques is 
only valid insofar as this is used in working 
with the client. Information just for infor- 
mation’s sake is not an acceptable criterion. 
Furthermore, there was agreement that this 
information should not be available from 
other sources (school reports which include 
grades and any psychological testing done 
or social service clearings which may pro- 
vide helpful information). Lastly, test in- 
terpretations should be pertinent to the vo- 
cational guidance function of the agency 
rather than being used as it might be in a 
psychiatric clinic, 

In the analysis of these records on an 
individual basis, the following reasons for 
requesting projective tests were noted: 


1. Understanding of personality factors as re- 
lated to under-achievement in school. 

2. Evaluation of intensity of personality prob- 
lems as observed in the interview, for pur- 
poses of referral elsewhere. 

8. Advisability of change in occupation. 

4, Counselability of a disturbed ebcene, 
where previous history in a personal 
ing situation was known. 

5. Understanding of deviant behavior observed 
during the testing situation, together with 
great discrepancy between intelligence and 
achievement. 

. Detection of deterioration as related to cur- 

rent employability. 

. Detection of possible psychotic condition. 
Understanding of personality dynamics re- 

_ lated to job instability. 

, Understanding of personality as related to ca- 

“pacity for relating to others. 

10. Understanding of continued indecision about 
work with resultant immobilization. 
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11. Understanding of personality factors in rela- 
tion to extreme mental, as well as emotional 
retardation. 

Because our staff varied greatly in their 
level of familiarity with the Rorschach and 
TAT, two seminars were held where the 
psychologist attempted to orient them to 
projective tests in general (Rorschach and 
TAT in particular), method of administra- 
tion, and interpretation. This was done 
when we first began to use the tests. It was 
pointed out that these tests make it possible 
to study the mental approach, the reactions 
of the individual to emotional stimuli, his 
capacity for inner living, capacity for iden- 
tification with people, attitudes toward 
authority, conformity to social standards, 
level of maturity, original thinking, per- 
ception of the environment, and similar 
characteristics. 

How then were the Rorschach and TAT 
test interpretations utilized in working with 
the client? Staff analysis revealed the fol- 
lowing general uses: 

1. Determination of the counselability of the in- 
dividual. Could service be maintained or should 
it be discontinued? 

2. Referral to casework agencies, psychiatric fa- 
cilities, and to medical services. 

8. Determination of what type of work environ- 
ment would be compatible with the individual's 
personality so that destructive work environ- 
ments could be avoided. 

4, Assistance to the counselor in further handling 
of the client and parents in the counseling sit- 
uation, i.e., dealing with problems of depend- 
ence, aggression, etc. 

5. Verification of the existence of and severity of 
problems indicated in the interview (reinforce- 
ment of the counselor’s impression). 

6. Setting of limitations in objectives because of 
personality factors. 


Cases 


A few cases will best illustrate why the 
tests were requested and how they were 
used in conjunction with the entire counsel- 
ing process. 


1. S, a 14-year-old boy, was referred to the 
agency by the principal of the junior high school 
he was attending. He was retarded in school, 
failed all subjects in the 8th grade, and was de- 
scribed as being limited in intelligence and unable 
to succeed in further academic work. S was es- 
corted to the office by his mother who did all 
the talking for him. An only child, his father had 


died the previous year. Though his immaturity 
was marked, S could speak fairly well for himself 
away from his mother. The Wechsler-Bellevue Test 
revealed an IQ of 99, much higher than that re- 
ported by the school. Furthermore, it was noted 
that S indicated resistance toward his mother by 
deliberately creating a situation where he kept her 
waiting for him for almost an hour. At this point, 
the Rorschach and TAT were introduced for their 
contributions to the understanding of deviant be- 
havior observed during the Wechsler testing situ- 
ation, and the discrepancy between intelligence 
and achievement. 

The projective materials revealed that this boy 
showed no drive to go beyond the very obvious in 
any situation. He was extremely constricted, and, 
although very responsive to emotional stimuli, he 
did not handle these well. He showed extreme con- 
cern over his own aggressive tensions and was 
also afraid of being hurt by others. He saw au- 
thority figures in punitive roles and constantly 
anticipated punishment. S seemed to get himself 
into situations where he could be hurt, thereby act- 
ing out his tremendous guilt feelings. The routine 
of not exerting himself and repeating the same 
thing seemed to provide him with some stability. 
He usually followed a path of passive resistance. 


Thus this test material enabled us to un- 
derstand better the problems of this boy. 
In our contact with the mother, we learned 
that S had such severe temper tantrums at 
home that he became physically abusive, 
She in turn revealed herself to be very re- 
jecting and punishing, constantly threaten- 
ing S with removal to a local children’s in- 
stitution. Because of her expressed inability 
to deal with S, considerable attempt was 
made to refer her to a family agency for 
casework assistance but she did not follow 
through on this. 

In discussion with S, a plan for trade 
training was evolved, based on both me- 
chanical interest and ability. The obtained 
IQ insured eligibility for the trade school 
and this transfer was effected. It was felt 
that S would further benefit by contacts 
with men, so that the all-male trade school 
environment would also be good. At a later 
date, a “Big Brother” was suggested for S. 
Recognizing that in view of the projective 
materials § might easily repeat the same 
pattern of failure in trade school and in 
later life, no assurances were made that 
this would be the solution to his problems. 
In subsequent interviews, S was given the 
opportunity to express some of his feelings. 
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of hostility toward situations that arose in 
the new school and elsewhere, as well as 
being given support for his maturity in 
planning. Though at first he began to re- 
peat the same self-defeating pattern, he 
showed some signs of maturation and being 
able to handle things for himself. Attempts 
were also made to treat him as a mature 
individual and to make all arrangements 
with him rather than with the mother. 

2. Mr. M, a 42-year-old ex-alcoholic, currently 
active in AA, wanted to consider the possibility 
of going into the sales field. His entire work back- 
ground was factory machine operation and he had 
held positions of varying responsibility. Mr. M had 
several children and therefore had to be assured 
of a fairly high income. Beginning sales, on the 
other hand, would be quite uncertain financially. 
He had previously made a few attempts in sales 
on a part-time basis but had not been very suc- 
cessful. Projective tests were introduced in order 
to determine whether a change in occupation 
would be in line in view of the total personality. 

Projective tests indicated that this man was 
above average in intelligence but lacking in drive 
and aggressiveness. In general, he appeared to be 
a controlled, cautious, passive individual. Any 
activity on his part was the result of guilt over 
inactivity. He was dependent, needed support, 
and looked to male figures for this. Mr. M’s de- 
fenses were good—he staved off anxiety by his 
controlled approach and lack of investment of 
himself. 

On the basis of this personality structure, 
it was felt that sales work would not be in 
order for him, that he could not muster 
the necessary push. When this was dis- 
cussed with him, he seemed greatly re- 
lieved and, after full discussion, it became 
apparent that the motivation to change 
fields was really an unhappy personal sit- 
uation in his present job. We suggested that 
he look for the same kind of work in an- 
other establishment. He did so, obtained 
an excellent job, and called several months 
later to report that he was extremely satis- 
fied. 

3. G, a 28-year-old male, recently discharged 
from a local veterans’ hospital, was braught to the 
agency by his father who requested employment 
for the son. The counselor’s impression was that 
he seemed quite dazed and out of contact. Pro- 
jective tests were requested for detection of pos- 
sible psychotic condition. : 

The test findings confirmed the counselor’s orig- 
inal suspicion and indicated that G was still in a 
psychotic state. He was completely unable to see 
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the most obvious aspects of the blots, gave only 
vague generalizations, not well perceived, verbal- 
ized iarly, perseverated, etc., all indications 
of psychosis. 


To all intents and purposes, this man was 
not employable at this time. However, be- 
cause a very simple job was available, he 
was referred to it. He lost it after a few 
days because of the dazed impression he 
gave. This further verified our findings 
and no further placement was attempted at 
that time. 


4. H, a 25-year-old male college graduate, seen 
often over a two-year period in the placement de- 
partment, was referred for counseling because of 
his expressed indecision about jobs. He had taken 
a bettery of tests while at college and was advised 
to seek work as a junior executive. Though numer- 
ous job referrals had been made, it was learned 
that he had not worked at all during this period, 
actually lost the jobs in the process of the inter- 
view, and seemed quite apathetic. He did not give 
any additional information about himself during 
the interview. Projective tests were requested as 
an aid to understanding this chronic inability to 
make decisions about type of work and resultant 
immobilization. 

Tests revealed that this was a man whose severe 
neurotic conflicts resulted in complete constric- 
tion and restriction of the personality. He was un- 
able to mobilize any energy and saw only what 
was at hand. He constantly ruminated, was de- 
pendent in an aggressive way, and would not com- 
mit himself. When pressed, he became _ hostile 
but denied the aggression. The center of the 
conflict seemed to be bi-sexual identification, but 
the exact nature and basis of the neurosis could 
only be determined through psychiatric explora- 
tion. 

It was felt that the type of association 
given by H suggested that his failure to ob- 
tain jobs might be due in part to an uncon- 
scious fantasy that jobs were not good 
enough for him. He might find it difficult 
to relate to a job where he was in a sub- 
ordinate position. It was not considered 
likely that he would be able to obtain and 
keep a job until he acquired some insight 
into his problems. However, it was recog- 
nized that H would probably resist this. 

When this was discussed with H in a sub- 
sequent interview, he agreed very readily, 
though passively, that he did have many 
problems and would seek assistance with 
these. The family agency was suggested 
after consultation with them because it was 
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felt that in view of the pattern, H would 
not be able to accept psychiatric referral 
directly. Perhaps casework could aim to- 
ward getting him to accept this. We were 
not at all hopeful that he would take any 
such steps and therefore were not surprised 
that he did not follow through on the re- 
ferral. 


Helpfulness of These Tests in a 
Vocational Guidance Agency 


The foregoing cases were selected be- 
cause they described situations which 
would highlight the reasons for using pro- 
jective techniques, as well as how they 
were used in the counseling situation. In 
the case of the adolescent boy whose school 
achievement was so poor, we were able to 
work more effectively with both him and 
his mother and also attempt a referral for 
casework assistance. Furthermore we were 
made aware of what kind of work or school 
environment would be more in line with 
his personality needs and based our recom- 
mendations on this. We were better pre- 
pared for coping with the pattern of failure 
and self-defeatism. The man who consid- 
ered changing his occupation was helped 
to avoid a work environment which would 
be destructive and to seek one which would 
offer some satisfactions for his needs. With 
the discharged veteran, once his condition 
was ascertained, we were able to determine 
that we could not offer placement service 
to him at that time. And with the immobil- 
ized college graduate, knowing the reasons 
for his unemployment, we not only referred 
him for personal counseling but also were 
able to set limitations on the service offered 
by the vocational guidance agency. 

In the discussion of the implications of 
this analysis, it must be noted that it by no 
means represents a complete list of either 
possible reasons for requesting projective 
tests or possible uses of the test. We can 
only describe those within the realm of our 
experience. We would assume that in the 
analysis of 100 such cases other aspects 
hitherto not considered might arise. The 
requests for projective tests may involve 
more than one single reason and may also 
be used in more than one general way. 


Our attempt, however, was to synthesize 
and combine these uses into general prin- 
ciples which could apply in varying situa- 
tions. Tnese general principles reflect our 
attempt to gear the test interpretations to 
the particular nature of the problem pre- 
sented. It is apparent that this can be done 
without delving into the psychiatric im- 
plications. While these materials are high- 
ly _.ificant, they are not pertinent to our 
parucular framework. 

There are many economic limitations im- 
posed on the user of projective tests in a 
vocational counseling situation. In some 
agencies, the psychologist is also a counselor 
and does not have the necessary time to 
administer, score, and interpret these tests 
in any great number. The training in- 
volved for such work makes the time of that 
person so costly that the investment in one 
individual almost precludes extensive use: 
However, and this should be emphasized, 
projective tests are not necessary in the 
majority of the cases seen at the agency. 
Our caseload is representative of the “nor- 
mal” population whose problems are for the 
most part not pathological in nature. Thus, 
those cases which are selected for this addi- 
tional diagnostic service represent our least 
“normal” group. At the Cleveland Jewish 
Vocational Service, the average number of 
requests for projective tests per month is 
less than two out of approximately forty 
individuals tested. However, in compari- 
son with the average psychiatric clinic case, 
even they would more closely approximate 
the “normal.” 

There was general agreement on our 
staff, however, that in these situations pro- 
jective techniques enabled us to cut through 
much more quickly to the core of the prob- 
lems. Thus we were able to give better 
assistance to the client, as well as making 
the most effective use of our own service. 
Because of the need for further research in 
this area, continued scrutiny of cases where 
the Rorschach and TAT are used is defin- 
itely in order. 


Summary 


This represents an attempt to analyze 
in general terms the applicability of pro- 
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jective materials, specifically the Rorschach 
and TAT, to a vocational guidance setting. 
Fifteen cases were analyzed as to the 
reasons for requesting these tests and 
how the materials subsequently were used 
in working with the client. There was gen- 
eral agreement that these tests had been 
extremely helpful to the counselor in know- 
ing how best to proceed. Six general uses 
were described which attempt to provide 
a frame of reference for those who wish to 
use projective materials in a vocational 
guidance agency. It is recognized that these 
tests are fallible, that we are taking a 
sampling of an individual’s behavior at a 
given time, and that we are attempting 
to predict on the basis of this. We must 
look for verification of this material in fur- 
ther contacts with the client. The oppor- 
tunities for continued research in this area 


are manifold. 
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This article reports a new classification 
of occupations. When another classifica- 
tion is offered, its intent and possible uses 
should be clearly specified. This classifi- 
cation is intended as an aid to the psycho- 
logical understanding and interpretation of 
the role of the occupation in the life of the 
individual. It is not intended as an aid to 
the vocational counselor in the sense in 
which the Minnesota Occupational Rating 
Scales can be so used, and it would not be 
of any particular help in problems of cen- 
sus classification or of occupational de- 
scription. 

The development of this classification’ 
was spurred by an attempt to organize the 
research on occupation and personality for 
a textbook on occupational psychology. No 
schema already in use takes account of 
interests, as well as levels of responsibility 
and training. As with any classification, 
there are a few occupations which are dif- 
ficult to assign, but so far very few have 
been encountered. No attempt has been 
made to classify every occupation listed in 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, but 
about 450 occupations have been classified, 
including most of those listed in the Min- 
nesota Occupational Rating Scales (MORS). 

This classification is two way. Each oc- 
cupation is classified in each of two sets 
of categories, one called Groups and the 
other Levels. There are eight ultimate di- 


visions in each set, hence the classification 
results in an 8-by-8 celled table, and the 
position of any occupation in the classifi- 
cation can be indicated by the two num- 
bers representing any single cell. Occupa- 
tions are first divided into groups accord- 
ing to the primary focus of activity in the 
occupation. The major subdivisions here 
are: physical, personal interaction, and 
knowledge. On the other axis, occupations 
are divided into levels according to the 
type of function performed, the major sub- 
divisions of which are: innovation, trans- 
mission, application, and support or main- 
tenance. 


Classification by Primary Focus 
of Activity 

Categorization by primary focus is re- 
lated to most factorizations of interest but 
is not identical with any of them. The 
focus of an occupation may be primarily 
the utilization of the sensory or muscular 
apparatus of an individual, the use of the 
body, with sometimes the aid of simple 
tools. The focus may be on personal in- 
teractions, supportive or exploitative, close 
or more distant, personal or administrative. 
Finally the focus may be the gathering, 
transmission or application of knowledge 
of the world, or of the works of man. The 
categories are outlined below: 





A. Physical Activities 
Group I. Physical activities. 
B. Personal Interactions 


Group II. Social and personal welfare and personal service. Doing things for others. 
Group III. Persuasive business contacts. These are the business occupations where the in- 
dividual person-to-person relationship is important. 
Group IV. Government and industry. This includes the managerial jobs, the white collar 
jobs, and government functions, including protective services. 
(continued on page 217) 


1The helpful criticisms given by Donald Super 


and Albert Thompson while this classification 


was being developed are gratefully acknowledged. 
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C. Knowledge of the World and of the Works of Man 


Group V. Mathematics and the Physical Sciences. 
ernment, in industry. At the lower levels are included most 


jobs in academic life, in go 


Included here are the technological 


assembly line workers as well as skilled workers who require power tools. 
Group VI. The Biological Sciences. This group includes the scientific and technical jobs 


based on the biological sciences. 


Group VII. The Humanities. This and Group VIII are primarily concerned with particular 
sorts of cultural developments. Here are the jobs concerned with preservation and trans- 
mission of the general cultural heritage, and with application of it to specific problems. 

Group VIII. The Arts. This is a different sort of cultural heritage and is separated from 
Group VII largely because some special skills and interests are usually required. 


Perhaps the only particular difficulty in 
sorting occupations into these categories 
lies in distinguishing between Groups I 
and V at some of the lower levels. The 
criterion to be employed is the sort of tools 
or techniques used. A simple differentia- 
tion would place all occupations requiring 
power tools in Group V. For example, car- 
penter belongs in Group I, even though one 
may use a power saw; the occupation was 
not dependent upon the development of 
power tools and a carpenter can still func- 
tion without them. A riveter cannot. He 
goes in Group V. 

An additional criterion is that occupa- 
tions which are essentially supportive are 
placed in the group containing the oc- 
cupation to which they are ancillary. 

The occupation of psychologist presents 
special problems, but to add another group 
into which all psychologists would fit 
would introduce even more problems, and 
in the total labor force they are a rather 
minor group. It seems best to place the 
individual psychologist according to spe- 
cialty: clinicians in Group II, comparative 
psychologists in Group VI, and so on. 


Factorizations of interest scales by Ver- 
non, Thurstone, Darley, Strong, Kuder, and 
Guilford, et al., have brought out some- 
what different sets of factors in each case, 
but with many in common. Relations be- 
tween interest factors and this classifica- 
tion are suggested in Table 1. Entries in 
parentheses indicate somewhat uncertain 
relationships. 


Classification by Level of Function 


Classification by level of function is 
based upon degrees of responsibility, ca- 
pacity, and skill. It should be noted that 
these are not always exactly correlated— 
wherever there are marked differences, 
level of responsibility is considered pri- 
mary. By level of responsibility is meant 
not only the number and difticulty of the 
decisions to be made but also how many 
different kinds of problems must be de- 
cided. This is a factor which has not been 
much considered, yet in terms of the mean- 
ing and value of the occupation to the in- 
dividual it is of utmost importance. The 
subdivisions are: : 











A. Innovation and Independent Responsibility. 

Level 1. This level includes the creators, the people who add something new to the culture or 
to knowledge. It also includes the top managerial and executive and administrative people, those who 
have independent responsibility and no authority beyond themselves other than the total social group. 

B. Transmission. This group of functions has been separated out because of its very special 
character. Here are the teachers, of all subjects and at all levels, those who guard and transmit 
our cultural heritage. Here, too, are the performers, who are also preserving and transmitting the 
culture. There are two levels: 

Level 2. Professional 

Level 8. Semi-professional 

C. Application. This includes all those whose job is to put knowledge and skills to use. Here 
are all those (except teachers and performers) usually classified as professional and semi-professional. 
Included also are minor executives and business entrepreneurs. There are two levels: 

Level 4. Professional 


Level 5. Semi-professional and entrepreneur (continued on page 220) 
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Table 2 


Classification of Occupations 
Primary Focus of Activity 











Level of Responsi- I. Physical II. Social ao: Ill. Persuasive IV. Government, 
ility & Skill an Business Industry 
— Personal Service 

1. Innovation and Research scientist High government 
Independent (social) officials 
Responsibility Industrial tycoons 

2. Transmission, | Athletic coach University & col- Business Adminis- 
Professional lege teachers tration faculties 

Service academy 
faculties 

8. Physical education Business schools 
Semi-profes- teachers, coach faculties 
sional YMCA physical Vocational high 

director 4 school faculties 

4. Application, Professional ath- Personal therapists Promoters Lower public 
Professional letes Social workers Personnel man- officials 

Circus performers Vocational coun- agers Bankers 
selors Brokers 
: REPRE 

5. Application, Athletes, lower Manager penal in- Salesmen, insur- § Minor executive 
Semi-profes- levels stitution ance, bond, real Retail, wholesale 
sional and Probation officer estate, auto dealers 
Entrepreneur YMCA official Confidencemen Police sergeant 

Private secretary 
Accountant 

6. Support and Boatman Barber Agent and house Sales clerks 
Maintenance, Bricklayer Bartender canvassers Office clerks 
Skilled Carpenter Chiropodist Auctioneer Stenographers 

Plasterer Practical nurse Interviewer, polls Cashier 
Signpainter Religious worker Policemen 
Stonemason Headwaiter Freight agent 

7. Support, Blacksmith Bellhop Fortune teller Clerks, file, stock 

Semi-skilled Janitor Bootblack Peddler Firemen, city 
Miner Elevator operator RR, stationery 
Packers General house Messenger 
Paper hanger servant Typist 
Shiprigger Waiter 

8. Support, Boilerwasher Hospital attendant Garbage collector, 

Unskilled Chambermaid city 
Day laborer Watchman 
Junkman Streetsweeper 
Longshoreman 





Deckhand 
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Level of Responsi-| V. Mathematics, VI. Biological VII. Humanities VIII. Arts 
bility & Skill Physical Sciences Sciences 
1. Innovation and} Creative mathe- Research scientists Supreme Court Creative artists, 
Independent maticians justices fields 
Responsibility | Research scientists Prophets 
Scholars 
2. Transmission, University & col- University & University & Performers at 
Professional lege teachers college teachers college educa- highest level 
tional adminis. Teachers at high- 
Top editors, est level 
journalists 
8. Transmission, | High school High school High school, ele- Performers, lower 
Semi-profes- teachers teachers mentary school levels 
sional Editors, reporters  Teachezs, lower 
levels 
4, Application, Engineers Medical specialists Judges, federal, Architect 
essi Geologist Agronomist state Music arrangers. 
Designer, auto Geneticist Lawyers Critics 
Factory manager Clergymen Designer, stage 
5. Application, Aviator Nurse Judges, municipal Ad writer 
Semi-profes- Radio operator Pharmacist Justice of the Interior decorator 
sional and Photographer Veterinarian peace Designers, clothes, 
Entrepreneur Building contractor Forest ranger Law clerks etc. 
Master mechanic Farmer Librarian Music arranger, 
Engineer, locomo- Medical technician popular 
tive 
6. Support and Chauffeur Lower level Ad artist 
Maintenance, | Electrician technicians Decorator, 
Skilled Engraver Wildlife specialist windows 
Repairman Embalmer Chef 
Telephone & Tele- Dressmaker 
graph operator Milliner 
Typesetter 
7. Support, Assemblyline me- Gardener Illustrator, greet- 
Semi-skilled chanic, average Hostler ing card 
Oil well driller Farm tenant Letterer 
Truck driver Lumber inspector Cook, average 
Switchman Tailor 
8. Support, Unskilled factory Dairy hand Helpers, milliner, 
Unskilled hand Fisherman dressmaker 
Farm laborer 





Lumberman 
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D. Support and Maintenance. In this group come the craftsmen and the skilled and unskilled 
workers. In general, subdivisions in this group follow the classical ones: 


Level 6. Skilled 
Level 7. Semi-skilled 
Level 8. Unskilled 


Note that segregation of a group of func- 
tions under the rubric of transmission 
makes a break in what is otherwise an 
orderly descending arrangement of these 
levels. Levels 2 and 4, and levels cate- 
gories 3 and 5 are of approximately equal 
levels. Transmission functions are so spe- 
cialized that the whole classification is 
obscured if they are not separated out. 
With this change, and with reconsidera- 
tion of the problem of independent respon- 
sibility, Levels 4 through 8 are very similar 
to the usual classifications in these ternis. 

For the most part problems in classifica- 
tion in Levels 6 through 8 were solved by 
reference to the ratings in the MORS (ex- 
cluding musical and artistic). In general, 
occupations classified in Level 8 have rat- 
ings above D on physical agility only. Oc- 
cupations classified in Level 7 must have 
at least two ratings above D and usually 
three if one of them is physical agility. Oc- 
cupations in Level 6 have three or more, 
usually including at least one B. There 
are some exceptions. 

Some occupations, as farmer, are pur- 
sued at different levels by different per- 
sons, but there is no terminology which 
indicates these differences clearly. The 
individual case can be appropriately lo- 
cated of course. 

Table 2 gives an overview of the two- 
-way classification. There are a few cells 
into which no occupation seems to fit, and 
obviously there are greatly varying num- 
bers of occupations, as well as of persons 
following the occupations, in the different 
cells. Only a few typical occupations are 
listed for each cell. 


Summary 


This paper has presented a two-fold 
classification of occupations which takes 


into account both the primary focus of 
the activity and the level of responsibility 
and skill at which it is pursued. Some re- 
lations with factorizations of interests and 
with other classifications of occupations 
have been noted. It is suggested that this 
classification may help in gaining psycho- 
logical understanding of the relations be- 
tween occupational choice and personality. 
It might also be used to help select par- 
ticular occupations for further study. Com- 
parisons of occupations within the same 
cell, and of representative occupations for 
adjoining cells, or across Groups or Levels 
would be extremely fruitful. 


Received September 17, 1954. 
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The Counselor Is a Woman 


Richard E. Farson? 
University of Chicago 


As the profession of counseling begins to 
get over most of its growing pains, the 
counselors. themselves become more and 
more free to consider the deeper issues in- 
volved in creating a safe counseling atmos- 
phere and in developing positive relation- 
ships. In one sense we have lived through, 
or “worked through,” some of the initially 
troublesome issues. Questions of “tech- 
nique” have largely been replaced by three 
main concerns: a concern for the limits of 
the counselor’s feelings of personal safety 
in a counseling session; a concern for an 
understanding of the basic dimensions of a 
therapeutic relationship; a concern for the 
place and value of counseling in a variety 
of new areas. 


Cultural Demands on Men and Women 


To say that men and women are different 
comes as news to no one—and certain of 
these differences we all appreciate. But the 
differences in cultural expectations of us as 
men and women all of us do not appreciate. 
These expectations are often unpleasant be- 
cause they do not always match our basic 
feelings and needs, but are imposed on us 
from the outside. For example, the prob- 
lems which a woman faces as she embarks 
on a career in business largely center 
around living down all the expectations 
which society has for her with regard to 
the kind of behavior it is legitimate for a 
woman to exhibit. In our culture it is quite 
legitimate for a woman to soil her hands 
gardening or changing dirty diapers, but 
it is very definitely not legitimate for her 
to soil her hands operating a rivet gun or 
a printing press. A woman can bargain in 
a department store, but not in labor-man- 





1Presented to the Counseling Club of Chicago, 
October 19, 1954. 


agement negotiations. She can compete for 
a man, but not for a job. These demands 
on her to be “feminine” are not necessarily 
grounded in fact, nor are her abilities and 
feelings and personal goals taken into con- 
sideration. But nevertheless the role ex- 
pectancies for the female in our society 
are rigid and powerful and it is most diffi- 
cult for a woman to operate in defiance of 
these demands. 

The female, of course, is not the only 
sex dominated by role expectancies. The 
male, too, has severe limits on his be- 
havior which are imposed by the culture. 
For example, it is quite acceptable for a 
man to be an airline pilot, but not to be 
an airline steward. Whereas it is appro- 
priate for a man to want to become a doc- 
tor, there are many problems encountered 
when a man wants to become a nurse. So- 
ciety does not look with favor on the hus- 
band keeping house while the wife brings 
home the wages. Here again individual 
desires and abilities are not considered in 
formulating the social role. 

These social role demands are operating 
all the time and are so potent that they 
force themselves into our self concepts, 
which, of course, means that we come to 
behave unconsciously in terms of these de- 
mands. 


Feminine Qualities in Counseling 


What is the implication of this for a pro- 
fessional counselor? In counseling, more 
than in any other human enterprise, there 
must be the kind of atmosphere created in 
which the broadest possible range of be- 
havior is acceptable. The counselor must 
be flexible and unencumbered to a point 
where the client can feel safe to express 
himself completely. The counselor must 
be free enough and secure enough to be 
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able to witness, understand, and reflect all 
kinds of behavior. Do these restricting so- 
cial roles, then, cease to operate in the 
counseling session? Probably not. In coun- 
seling as in all other situations our effec- 
tiveness is limited by the degree to which 
we have incorporated these roles into our 
concepts of ourselves. 

By and large, in our American society, 
the male is expected to be clever, tough, 
strong, courageous, independent, more con- 
cerned with things than with people, 
whereas the female should be tender, gen- 
tle, loving, dependent, receptive, passive, 
more concerned with family and interper- 
sonal relationships than with things. If we 
were to say which of these roles best 
matches the kind of behavior it is most 
important to embody as a counselor, we 
would no doubt agree that the female 
role comes closer. In this sense the coun- 
selor is a woman. 

We are coming to find that our own ex- 
pression of these culturally “feminine” at- 
titudes, and dealing with culturally “fem- 
inine” behavior that is demonstrated by 
our clients are the most threatening and 
the most difficult of all factors in develop- 
ing a therapeutic relationship. Here our 
clinical experience takes on an interesting 
dimension. As the experienced counselor 
becomes more competent in dealing with 
hostility and negative attitudes, he dis- 
covers that these are far less threatening 
and far less important abilities than the 
ability to accept and express love and deep- 
ly positive feelings. As he becomes more 
able to accept perversity and aberrant be- 
havior, he realizes that some of the most 
intensely threatening experiences are ones 
in which the behavior exhibited is very nor- 
mal and natural. The threat exists because 
our ability to accept such behavior is so 
severely limited by our cultural roles. 


Here are some examples of this limitation 
for you to check against your own experi- 
ence. It seems easier for me to accept a 
client who says “I hate you” than a client 
who says “I love you.” It seems easier for 
me to accept a client who says “I would 
like to squeeze my mother’s head until it 
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pops like a grape!” than a client who says 
“I need you to love me and care for me.” 
It is far easier for me to introduce my feel- 
ings of resentment for a client than to tell 
of my love for a client. 


Interpersonal Relations in Business 


To turn away for a moment from the 
problems encountered in intensive psycho- 
therapy, let us think about the implications 
of this for interpersonal relations in busi- 
ness and industry. Here the cultural de- 
mands are even more exacting and more 
rigorous. The American businessman is 
supposed to ‘be bold, ruthless, clever, ag- 
gressive, independent — willing to set aside 
personal considerations for profit considera- 
tions. What happens to the businessman 
when it becomes necessary for him to deal 
with interpersonal tensions? On the one 
hand the situation calls on him for an ap- 
proach which is understanding and warm, 
accepting and deeply personal. On the 
other hand, his culture, indeed his own or- 
ganization, expects him to be firm and 
dominant and aggressive. Placed in the 
framework mentioned earlier, the situation 
demands a woman, the culture demands a 
man. 


Picture an executive, if you can, who is 
so free and so secure that he could accept 
feelings of weakness and fear in his as- 
sociates. Picture a businessman so tender 
and so spontaneous that he could under- 
stand and provide for a male employee who 
might weep. Picture an administrator so 
gentle and so personal that he could be 
receptive to feelings of dependency and 
love. Admittedly these pictures are foreign 
— but this is the stuff human relations are 
made of! To deny it is to distort it. And 
these distortions damage the entire enter- 
prise. 

This, then, is the problem: How can we 
as individuals and particularly as coun- 
selors free ourselves from the limits of nar- 
row and inappropriate masculine and fem- 
inine roles? It seems clear that it is neces- 
sary for us to broaden our concepts so that 
we can include the behavior of both roles, 
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so that we will always be ready with be- 
havior which is appropriate to the situation. 
As psychotherapists we must be able to ac- 
cept love and to offer love to our clients. 
As businessmen we must be prepared to be 
receptive to the entire range of human be- 
havior and emotion. In both instances the 
threat is probably more from within than 
from without. We cannot accept love be- 
cause we cannot give love. We are embar- 
rassed and upset by seeing a man weep, be- 
cause we cannot tolerate that behavior in 
ourselves. Our culture has wormed its way 
into our deepest feelings and left its mark 
on all of us. 

The way out of this dilemma is obscure. 
Perhaps a first step is to realize for our- 
selves that to be receptive is not to be 
weak, to be personal is not to be soft, to be 
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accepting is not to be stupid. We must 
know, and know very deeply, that there is 
probably more need to be courageous and 
resourceful in bettering human relations 
than in any other endeavor. The rugged 
American businessman will never face an 
experience more rmmgged than when he sets 
out to create a close, personal, therapeutic 
relationship. 

The counselor is a woman, yes, because 
ideally he has all the wonderful attributes 
our culture endorses in women. But he is 
also a man, for in experiencing these “fem- 
inine” qualities in all their depth he finds 
that they demand courage, intelligence, 
resourcefulness, and strength he never 
imagined. 


Received November 5, 1954. 
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A Comparison of Two Kinds of 
Test Interpretation Interview 
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It has been observed that many college 
students, some time after testing and coun- 
seling, appear to have very hazy concep- 
tions, distorted conceptions, or no particu- 
lar recollection at all of the test results. 
It seems important, therefore, to compare 
the effects of different interview methods 
upon self-understanding, measured some 
time after counseling when forgetting has 
had a chance to operate. It would seem 
likely that some interview techniques can 
be shown to be more effective than others 
in the process of counseling students to- 
ward better self-understanding. Such posi- 
tive results should help toward the im- 
provement of vocational counseling to the 
end that students will be enabled to make 
better use of the test data. 

Dressel and Matteson (2) found that 
counselors who were more successful in 
encouraging client participation were like- 
wise more successful in promoting client 
self-understanding and that clients who 
participated most were more secure in their 
vocational choices. However, although 
there was variation in participation among 
the clients of a single counselor, such 
variation was small compared with the 
differences among counselors, and there 
appeared to be no relationship between 
the variation in participation among the 
clients of a single counselor and their gain 
in self-understanding. 

Lane (8) compared a directive and a 
nondirective interview method in coun- 
seling high school students. He expected 
the nondirective method to produce better 


1This study is from a Ph.D. dissertation at 
Teachers Callens: Columbia University, under 
the sponsorship of Donald E. Super. 


results as judged by a test of self-under- 
standing and essays which were quantita- 
tively evaluated. No significant differences 
between the two interview groups were 
found. ) 

The study here reported sought, with 
variations in interviewing technique some- 
what different from those used in the 
investigations mentioned above, to discov- 
er if a single counselor can produce better 
results with one or the other of two meth- 
ods. The criterion was client self-ratings 
made some time after the interviews. 


The Two Methods 


Two techniques were projected and are 
shown on the following page. 

In sum, method A and method B differ 
in: seeking student participation vs. not 
overtly seeking it; in concentrating on test 
data vs. consciously giving prominence to 
nontest data. 

Differences between the two methods 
are limited by at least three factors: (a) 
the fact that the test results are presented 
to each student in only one interview; (b) 
the fact that the areas of aptitude and 
interest sampled by the tests must be 
covered in both types of interview so that 
the content of the interviews will be con- 
sistent enough to allow comparison; and 
(c) the fact that a single interviewer con- 
ducted both kinds of interview and cannot 
change his personality between acts. 


The Hypothesis 


There is already some evidence that 
greater participation by the client in the 
vocational interview leads to greater self- 
understanding (2). Active client participa- 
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Two Kinds of Test Interpretation Interview 





Method A (Test-Centered) 


(1) Begins with presentation of the test profile. 
The meaning and implications of the test scores 
are provided in considerable detail by means of 
verbal elaborations by the counselor. 


(2) No effort is made by the counselor to elicit 
responses from the subject, although subject’s com- 
ments and questions are not discouraged. Ques- 
tions are answered, client comments recognized 
by attentive listening, reflecting responses. 


(8) No effort to draw in nontest evidence or 
to ask for client self-evaluations. 


(4) The counselor summarizes, freely makes 
recommendations as to next steps. 


Method B (Self-Evaluative) 


(1) The counselor begins by encouraging the 
student to consider the evidence he already has 
as to his aptitudes and interests, success with, and 
liking for, various high school subjects, his hob- 
bies, his work experiences, etc. 

(2) Where client’s evaluation of his abilities 
or interests seems at variance with test results, he 
is asked to consider the matter further. Test re- 
sults are then compared with estimates made on 
nontest evidence, with discussion of discrepancies 
and agreements between the two kinds of indica- 
tions. A completed profile is not presented to the 
student, but test results are presented one at a 
time in the form of a scratch-paper profile, in 
order to avoid giving over attention to the test 
data once a particular test result is introduced 
into the conversation. 

(8) Throughout the interview nontest evi- 
dence is considered, at first mainly, then parallel 
with test data. 

(4) The student is asked to summarize the 
data for himself, the counselor helping as neces- 
sary. 





tion in interviewing has long been con- 
sidered desirable. Regarded as a teach- 
ing-learning activity, the ‘ test-interpreta- 
tion interview adheres more nearly to ac- 
cepted pedagogy if the client is active. 
The inclusion of nontest data should fa- 
cilitate client participation, and relating 
test results to various experiences of the 
client should help to avoid the distorted 
picture of aptitudes and interests which 
test profiles can give because of their pat- 
ent incompleteness. Therefore, it was hy- 
pothesized that an interview method which 
tacilitates client participation and gives 
prominence to nontest data (method B) 
would be more effective in promoting 
growth in client self-understanding than 
a method which minimizes client partici- 
pation and which concentrates on exposi- 
tion of test data (method A). 


Procedures 


The subjects were North Carolina State 
College students, mostly freshmen. The 
tests included the following, some of which 
had been administered to all freshmen 
during Orientation Week, the remainder 
administered at special testing sessions: 


American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination (1948), (College Edition) 


Cooperative English Test (Higher Level), Form 
¥ 


Cooperative General Achievement Tests, Test 
III: Mathematics, Form Y 


Cooperative Algebra Test (Elementary Algebra 
through Quadratics), Form Y 

Kuder Preference Record (Vocational), Form 
Cc 


Minnesota Paper Form Board, Form AA 

Minnesota Clerical Test 

Test of Mechanical Comprehension (Bennett 

and Fry), Form BB 

The interviews alternated between the 
two methods. The investigator, using a 
specially devised rating scale, rated each 
subject both before and after the inter- 
view. It was deemed advisable to have 
a counselor rating unaffected by the in- 
terview as well as one which would have 
the advantage of the additional informa- 
tion gained through the interview, because 
of the possibility that clinical judgment 
would contaminate rather than improve 
the post-interview rating. 

Each student had rated himself at the 
beginning of the special testing session, 
and at least one month after the interview 
he was asked to rate himself again. Com- 
plete sets of data were thus obtained for 
41 students who had received the test- 
centered interview and 53 who had had 
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the self-evaluative interview. The two 
groups were evenly matched as to meas- 
ured intelligence. 

Both pre-interview and post-interview 
self-ratings were scored against both of 
the ratings made by the investigator. A 
one-step disagreement between student 
and counselor was counted as one dis- 
crepancy point, a two-step disagreement 
as two points. A high score represents 
extensive disagreement between student 
and counselor, and, assuming the validity 
of the counselor’s ratings, lack of self-un- 
derstanding on the part of the student. 
Remembering, then, that a low score rep- 
resents better self-understanding, these 
scores may be termed “self-understanding 
scores. 

Reliability of the Rating Scale 

The rating scale used in this study con- 
sists of three pages. Page 1 rates nine 
ability categories, each one on a five-point 
scale: 

Scholastic ability 

Preparation for college 

Vocabulary 

Reading skill 

Correctness in writing 
Mathematical ability 

Mechanical comprehension 

Speed and accuracy in checking 
Spatial visualization 

Page 2 rates interests according to the ten 
Kuder Preference Record categories, also 
on a five-point scale. Page 8 provides for 
the self-rating of suitability for twenty-two 
occupations on a four-point scale: 


9 NP Tm 2 fo 


1. Farmer 12. Lawyer 
2. Engineer 18. Athletic coach 
8. Accountant 14, Automobile repair- 
4, Physician man 
5. Minister 15. Merchant 
6. Architect 16. Chemist 
7. Teacher 17. Electrician 
8. News reporter 18. Draftsman 
9. Professional musi- 19. Watchmaker 
cian 20. Bank teller 
10. Salesman 21. College professor 
11. Librarian 22. Carpenter ‘ 
Student Self-Ratings. Previous to the 


main study the investigator administered 
the rating scale to 49 students to get some 
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estimate of the reliability of the instru- 
ment. The students rated themselves twice, 
with an interval of two weeks between 
ratings, no testing or counseling interven- 
ing. First and second ratings were com- 
pared by means of scatter diagrams re- 
duced to two-by-two contingency tables. 
Chi-squares and phi coefficients were ob- 
tained for a number of the items of the 
rating scale, as shown in Table 1. The 
items selected for this treatment include 
those which looked doubtful plus a sam- 
pling of others. 


- Table 1 


Chi-Squares and Phi Coefficients of Reliability 
for Selected Items of the Self-Rating Scale 
(N = 49) 











Item X2 value Phi coefficent 
Page 1 
1. Scholastic ability 87.1 15 
2. Preparation for college 13.8 53 
8. Vocab 8.3 41 
4. Reading skill 14.1 54 
5. Correctness in writing 17.8 i 
6. Mathematical ability 22.4 68 
8. Speed and accuracy of 
checking 2.2° 27 
Page 2 
10. Outdoor interests 9.8 45 
11. Mechanical interests 28.5 .76 
14. Persuasive interests $1.4 80 
17. Musical interests 24.4 vit 
Page 3 
1. Farmer 21.9 67 
8. Accountant 10.8 47 
6. Architect Gs** 36 
7. Teacher (high school) 18.7 62 
8. News reporter 8.5 Al 
eN 
ee Falis just ~ oa of significance at .01 level. 


The phi coefficients shown in Table 1 
probably represent the range of these re- 
liability estimates for the items of the rat- 
ing scale. Inspection of the scatter dia- 
grams of the untested items suggests that 
their values would lie between the highest 
and lowest of those given in the table, with 
most in the middle and upper part of the 
range and none so low as the unreliable 
.27 of the speed and accuracy item. 


Counselor Ratings. The investigator's 
pre- and post-interview ratings of the vo- 
cational suitability items m the main study 
were compared in the same manner. Sam- 
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ple computation of chi-squares and phi co- 
efficients gave evidence of considerable 
consistency. Pre-interview and _post-inter- 
view ratings of abilities and interests 
showed almost no variation, the investiga- 
tor having depended heavily on test re- 
sults in these areas in making both ratings. 

Reliability of a second sort was tested by 
comparing the investigator's ratings of vo- 
cational suitability with those of a second 
counselor. Significant chi-square values 
(indicating a degree of agreement) were 
found for eleven of the twenty-two items. 
Phi coefficients fer these eleven items 
ranged from .36 to .67. Thus at least half 
of the items seem to be reliably rated as 
judged by agreement between counselors. 
Most of the items which fail to show re- 
liability between raters were rated in only 
one or two categories by the cooperating 
counselor, so that no range of rating was 
provided. The possibility of obtaining a 
chi-square value of any size was thus great- 
ly restricted. 

Other pairs of ratings and self-ratings 
were studied and the following conclu- 
sions reached: 

1. Student-student discrepancies are sig- 
nificantly smaller than student-coun- 
selor discrepancies. This is the case 
with both student groups, those for 
whom there was no counseling be- 
tween self-ratings and those who did 
have counseling. 

2. Ratings and re-ratings by the same 
counselor agree much better than any 
other pairs of ratings. 

8. Student-student discrepancies are 
smaller than discrepancies between 
the ratings of two different counselors 
(vocational suitability ratings only). 

4, Students who had no counseling be- 
tween ratings showed fewer discrep- 
ancies than the groups in the main 
study. This is to be expected, since 
the discrepancies in the latter case 
may be assumed to represent, in part, 
growth in self-understanding. 

5. The two counselors agree better (vo- 
cational suitability ratings only) than 
do counselor and students. 
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Analysis of Recorded Interviews 


Ten usable recordings of each type of in- 
terview, well distributed throughout the 
series, were available for analysis. In gen- 
eral, the recorded samples showed the in- 
tended differences between types. To test 
the assumption of difference with some de- 
gree of objectivity, each typescript was ex- 
amined in two principal ways: (a) tabula- 
tion of counselor contributions, and (b) 
checking the presence or absence of vari- 
ous expected characteristics of the inter- 
views. 

The counselor contributions were tabu- 
lated according to the following categories: 


Structuring 

General questions or leads 

Questions to draw out nontest data 

Questions calling for student self-evaluation 

Nondirective responding (simple acceptance,. 
restatement, clarification) 

Exposition (without referring directly to the 
client) 

—— (meaning as applied to the cli-- 
ent, 

Recommendations (proposing, suggesting client: 
activity) 

Inviting student questions 

Minor categories: friendly conversation, un- 


classifiable 


The discussion unit (a counselor-client 
exchange on a single topic such as evidence 
of scholastic aptitude in the client’s 
ence, or his hobbies, or his English test re- 
sults) was the basic unit used in this classi- 
fication. The procedure was somewhat imi- 
tative of that used by Carnes and Robinson 
(1). A check on the reliability of the classi- 
fication of discussion units was made by 
having a second counselor analyze the con- 
tent of four of the transcriptions. Applica- 
tion of the chi-square test of similarity pro- 
vided some reassurance on this point, since 
all four comparisons stood the test. 

“A” interviews were then compared with 
“B” interviews by totaling the units found 
in each category for each type of interview: 
and applying chi-square to the two columns 
of frequencies thus obtained. The resulting 
value of 87.5 is significant well beyond the 
.01 level. Percentage differences on indi- 
vidual categories proved to be significant: 
and in the expected directions. 
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A check list suggested by Porter (4) was 
also used to identify a number of inter- 
’ view characteristics as being present or not. 
A procedure similar to that used with the 
discussion unit categorization of counselor 
contributions brought similar results, fur- 
ther encouraging the assumption of differ- 
ence between interview methods. 

The self-evaluative interviews showed 
an average proportion of client talk which 
is significantly larger than was found for 
the test-centered interviews. 


Results: Self-Understanding Scores 

The main hypothesis of the study was 
that the self-evaluative method would 
prove more effective than the test-centered 
method. A lower mean self-understanding 
score for the self-evaluative interviewees 
on their post-interview self-ratings than 
that obtained for the test-centered group 
would be evidence of this kind. 

As mentioned above, self-ratings were 
scored both against the investigator's pre- 
interview ratings and also against his post- 
interview ratings. Table 2 shows the re- 
sults of the first kind of scoring. Since the 
results were essentially the same when the 
scoring base was the investigator's post- 
interview rating, they are not tabulated 
here. 

- No. significant differences appear be- 
tween any pair of A vs. B means. All 
total-score, ability-score, and interest-score 
means are very slightly higher for group 
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B (self-evaluative). Vocational suitability 
means are very slightly higher for group 
A (test-centered). 

Mean differences between self-under- 
standing scores on pre-interview and on 
post-interview self-ratings, however, prove 
to be significant for total score, abilities 
part-score and interests part-score (Table 
8). Students appear to understand them- 
selves better after testing and interview- 
ing. The differences are small, however. 

Item Study. The change in number of 
discrepancy score points between pre-inter- 
view and post-interview self-ratings for 
each group was studied item by item. Only 
one item, that of bank teller, showed one 
group as having made greater discrepancy- 
point reduction than the other. Those in 
the self-evaluative group appear to have 
gained more on the average in their ability 
to rate their suitability for this vocation 
than is the case with those in the test- 
centered group. 

A number of factors no doubt operate to 
affect the amount of change in discrepancy 
points occurring between self-ratings. Ego- 
involvement and experience involvement 
were each considered. The investigator 
and a co-operating psychologist did not 
agree well in rating the items as to degree 
of ego-involvement and degree of experi- 
ence involvement to be expected in the 
North Carolina State College student pop- 
ulation. It seems fairly certain, however, 
that such test information as that bearing 


Table 2 


Mean Self-Understanding Scores and Standard Deviations When Investigator’s 
Pre-Interview Ratings Are the Scoring Base 











Pre-interview Post-interview 
self-rating self-rating 
Mean S.D. Mean 

Group A(N = 41) 

Total score 82.66 5.25 80.05 5.50 
Page 1 (ability ratings) 8.90 2.66 7.70 2.77 
Page 2 (interest ratings) 9.24 2.83 8.41 2.29 
Page 8 (vocational suitability ratings) 14.51 8.87 18.98 8.50 
Group B (N = 58) 

Total score 83.08 5.82 80.44 5.87 
Page 1 (ability ratings) 9.18 2.53 8.07 8.09 
Page 2 (interest ratings) 9.66 2.38 8.75 2.52 
Page 8 (vocational suitability ratings) 14.28 8.86 18.60 3.80 
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Table 3 


Mean Differences in Self-Understanding Score Between Student Pre-Interview 
Self-Ratings and Post-Interview Self-Ratings 





Scored against investigator's 


Scored against investigator's 














pre-interview ratings post-interview ratings 
Mean Level of Mean Level of 
diff. C.R. Significance diff. C.R. Significance 
Group A 
Total score 2.61 8.96 01 2.52 8.46 01 
Page 1 (abilities) 1.20 8.54 01 1.02 2.86 01 
Page 2 (interests) .83 2.28 .05 .87 2.22 .05 
Page 8 (vocations) 58 1.11 (not sig.) 63 1,10 (not sig.) 
Group B 
Total score 2.64 8.72 01 2.44 8.71 01 
Page 1 (abilities) 1.06 2.91 01 1.04 2.81 .01 
Page 2 (interests) 91 8.40 01 95 8.50 01 
Page 3 (vocations) 68 1.20 (notsig.) 45 85  (notsig.) 
Table 4 


Self-Understanding Scores of Low and High Intelligence Sub-Groups 
(Counselor’s post-interview ratings are used as the base in all cases) 

















Ist self-rating 2nd self-rating Mean change Critical 
Sub-Group in score Ratio 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
Low-decile A group 82.6 5.75 83.2 4.56 + .62 mean 
N=18 
Low-decile B group $2.4 5.09 80.8 6.08 —2.12 1.25 
N = 25 
All Lows N= 88 82.5 5.08 81.3 5.78 —1.20 1.54 
High-decile A group 83.5 5.92 29.6 4.98 —3.87 3.28* 
N= 28 
High-decile B group 83.4 8.46 80.2 5.48 —3.13 8.7 * 
N = 23 
All Highs N=389 88.4 4,90 80.0 5.00 —3.44 4.6 * 





* Significant at .01 level. 


on clerical and spatial aptitudes and per- 
suasive and clerical interests is probabl 
new to the student and therefore more ef- 
fective in changing self-ratings than other 
test information. There seems to be some 
evidence that ego-involvement may work 
positively with some students, negatively 
with others. Bright students appeared to 
raise their self-estimates of scholastic abili- 
ty after testing, whereas those of lowest 
intelligence persisted in median self-ratings 
on this trait. 

Some of the items would obviously be 
affected by both high-school and college 


experience, e.g., correctness in writing, and 
mathematics ability. 

Comparison of Most Intelligent with 
Least Intelligent. Those of highest intelli- 
gence (top four deciles on the ACE Psy- 
chological Examination) and of lowest in- 
telligence (bottom four deciles) were iden- 
tified for each interview group. Mean self- 
understanding scores and changes in score 
were obtained and compared as shown in 
Table 4. 

On the average, the more intelligent 
students of both interview groups improve 
(decrease) their self-understanding scores 
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significantly. The low-intelligence sub- 
groups do not so improve. No statistically 
significant differences appear between the 
low-intelligence A’s and the low-intelli- 
gence B’s; or between the high-intelli- 
gence A’s and the high intelligence B’s, 
either when comparisons of self-under- 
standing scores or when comparisons of 
mean score changes between ratings are 
made. 

The two B sub-groups do not differ in 
the matter of change in score, but the two 
A sub-groups do differ significantly in this 
respect. This suggests that the B inter- 
view (self-evaluative) may be equally ef- 
fective with high or low intelligence in 
college, whereas the A interview (test-cen- 
tered) may be more effective with high 
intelligence than it is with low intelligence. 
If this be true, the self-evaluative inter- 
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view may be considered more suitable 
generally. 

Active Interview Participation vs. In- 
activity in the Interview. Twenty-five sub- 
jects, 10 from the A group and 15 from the 
B group, were identified as active partici- 
pators in the interviews. Similarly, 10 A’s 
and 10 B’s were identified as nonparticipa- 
tors. Pre-interview and post-interview self- 
understanding score means for these groups 
are shown in Table 5. 

Only B (self-evaluative) participators 
shows significant reduction in score. Fur- 
thermore no member of the B participator 
group increased (worsened) his score. There 
is a suggestion here that the successful B 
interview—in which the client is active—is 
more likely to bring growth in self-under- 
standing than the A interview, or the B in- 
terview with an unresponsive student. 


Table 5 


Self-Understanding Score Means and Mean Score Changes 
of Participators and Nonparticipators 











First rating Second rating Mean -score 
Group mean score mean score change C.R. 
“A” Participators 80.0 29.5 —05 0.27 
“B” Participators $1.2 27.0 —4,2 8.85 
“A” Nonparticipators 29.8 28.5 —I3 1.26 
“B” Nonparticipators $4.0 82.8 —F2 1.16 





Conclusions 

1. A self-evaluative interview method, 
in which nontest data are surveyed before 
test results are introduced and in which 
client participation is encouraged, does not 
appear to be clearly more effective than a 
test-centered method, in which the test 
profile is explained in detail but in which 
no particular effort is made to stimulate 
client participation or to introduce nontest 
data. College students given one kind of 
interview show no greater growth in self- 
understanding than those given the other 
kind, when both groups include a wide 
range of intelligence and of responsiveness 
in the interview. 

2. Both methods appear to contribute to 
improved self-understanding of college stu- 
dents, at least with respect to abilities and 
interests. 


8. Higher intelligence and active par- 
ticipation in the interview are probably 
factors contributing to client growth in self- 
understanding. 

4, The self-evaluative interview is pos- 
sibly more suitable for use with college 
students generally, since it appears to be as 
effective with the less intelligent as with 
the more intelligent, whereas the test-cen- 
tered interview seems to work better with 
those of higher intelligence than it does 
with those of lower intelligence. 

5. The client who participates actively 
will more likely profit from the self-evalu- 
ative interview than from the test-centered 
interview. 

6. The study appears to provide further 
evidence that the single counselor is not 
likely to be able to differentiate between 
counseling procedures in such a way that 
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Changes in Attitude During Counseling 
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There are a variety of theories as to 
what changes in the client ought to ac- 
company successful counseling or psycho- 
therapy. Many of the theories center about 
changes in attitudes toward self, toward 
personal values, toward parents, and to- 
ward the counselor. The present study is 
concerned with the relation between 
changes in these various attitudes, as re- 
flected in ratings by clients, and the coun- 
selor’s estimate of the amount of im- 
provement in personal adjustment which 
has occurred during counseling. Repre- 
sented in the study are seven counselors 
with differing viewpoints. Consequently 
we shall not be primarily concerned with 
the changes implied by a particular coun- 
seling viewpoint but rather with the ob- 
servation of changes in attitude considered 
important in most theories of counseling. 


Method 


The 89 subjects in the study are college 
students who received counseling regard- 
ing some type of personal problem. The 
rating form used to measure changes in 
attitude consists of one hundred names of 
traits such as steady, fearful, sociable, anx- 
ious, and clever. The client rates himself 
on a five point scale on each of these 
traits by indicating the degree to which 
the traits are typical or not typical of him. 
We refer to this as his rating of his self 
or as his “self figure.” He also rates him- 
self on these same traits as to the kind of 
person he would like to be. We refer to 
this as his rating of his ideal self or as 
his “ideal self figure.” The client also rates 
his father, his mother, and his counselor 
on the same traits and in the same fashion. 
These we refer to as his “father figure,” 
his “mother figure,” and his “counselor 
figure.” The client is required to make 
some rating of each figure on every trait 


but is not required to use a forced dis- 
tribution. 

A. Since the client has now rated the 
self, the ideal self, the father, the mother, 
and the counselor, each of these figures 
as rated by a client may be correlated 
with each of the other figures rated by the 
same client. The product-moment corre- 
lations, which are thus computed between 
each client’s rating of each figure and his 
rating of every other figure, yield a meas- 
ure of the similarity of the pattern of each 
figure to the pattern of every other figure. 

Such a correlation between the patterns 
in one person and another or, as in the 
case of the present study, between the pat- 
tern in one figure and another, is gen- 
erally known as a Q correlation. Mowrer 
(5) discusses some of the advantages and 
limitations of this type of measure. Other 
measures of pattern similarity such as D 
suggested by Cronbach (1) and by Osgood 
and Suci (6) might also be used. The use 
of the Q correlation between different fig- 
ures in the present study follows the use of 
this technique by Hartley (3), Rogers (8), 
and Fiedler (2). 


B. The client made the ratings de- 
scribed above soon after counseling had 
begun. Half of the clients had completed 
the rating form before their fifth counsel- 
ing interview, and the first administration 
of the rating form never came later than 
the ninth counseling interview. The cli- 
ents filled out the rating form a second 
time when, according to the counselor’s 
best judgment, the counseling had been 
completed. The amount of time which in- 
tervevned between the two administrations 
of the rating form ranged from two months 
to fifteen months with a median of four 
months. The number of interviews which 
intervened between administrations of the 
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rating form ranged from 4 to 58 with a 
median of 19 interviews. It will be noted 
that there is considerable variation as to 
the amount of time and number of inter- 
views between administrations of the rat- 
ing form, but each of these correlates only 
.06 with the counselor’s estimate of im- 
provement in the client’s personal adjust- 
ment. 

C. We also use in the analysis of our 
data a “culturally approved figure” which 
is obtained as described below. The mean 
value of the ratings of the “ideal self figure” 
by 50 college men and 50 college women is 
computed for each trait. The eight traits 
most ideal, in this sense, are given a score 
of 5 and the eight traits least ideal a score 
of 1. The twenty-two traits next most 
ideal were given a score of 4 and the twen- 
ty-two traits next least ideal, a score of 2. 
The middle forty traits are given a score 
of 8. The cultural norm figure, then, is a 
pattern of scores which represents the de- 
gree of value attached to each trait in this 
college student culture. It represents the 
“culturally approved figure” as judged by 
a group of the client’s peers. In this sam- 
ple the trait “honest” was most approved 
and the trait “easily discouraged” was least 
approved. 

We may now correlate this culturally 
approved figure with each of the other 
figures as rated by each client and obtain 
a measure of the degree to which each of 
these figures is like the culturally approved 
figure. 

D. At the conclusion of counseling each 
client is judged by his counselor on a five 
point scale as to the amount of improve- 
ment in general personal adjustment and 
also as to the amount of improvement on 
eleven types of personal problems. The 
“estimated improvement” referred to later 
consists of the sum of the estimates of im- 
provement on these eleven types of per- 
sonal problems which is then added to and 
given equal weight with the rating of im- 
provement in general adjustment. These 
two measures of specific and general im- 
provement correlate .71 with each other. 

We should note that Q correlations ob- 
tained between persons or figures will be 


influenced by the type of items selected 
just as the correlations between tests is in- 
fluenced by the type of persons selected. 
The 100 trait names presently used may 
be said to be fairly representative of the 
290 trait names originally selected for this 
scale, but no claim can be made that these 
items are representative of all items which 
might be found to describe personality 
characteristics. Furthermore, we can select 
trait names in such a way that the size 
of the correlation between two figures will 
be significantly influenced. 

The reliability of the rating form will 
vary according to what person is making 
the ratings, what figure is being rated, 
what trait names are included in the rat- 
ing form, and what type of reliability meas- 
ure is used. 


Results 


There are several measures of change 
in attitude which will be discussed. 

1. The amount of change in the pattern 
of each of the figures rated is represented 
inversely by the size of the correlation be- 
tween the first rating of a figure which a 
client makes at the beginning of counsel- 
ing and his second rating of the same 
figure at the end of counseling. For the 
89 clients in this study we find the cor- 
relation was —.45 between the first and 
second ratings of the self figure for the 
client whose self figure changed the most 
and was .83 for the client whose self figure 
changed the least. In a similar fashion the 
largest and smallest amounts of change in 
pattern are represented by correlations of 
.75 and .96 for the ideal self figure, corre- 
lations of .80 and .88 for the father figure, 
correlations of .24 and .82 for the mother 
figure, and correlations of .48 and .98 for 
the counselor figure. 

2. When we use the measure described 
above, the correlation between the coun- 
selor’s estimate of improvement for each 
client and the amount of change in the 
pattern of the self figure is .388. The amount 
of change in the ideal self figure, the father 
figure, the mother figure, and the counselor 
figure correlate —.11, —.02, .02 and .18 re- 
spectively, with estimated improvement. 
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We find that, to a significant degree, those 
clients whose rating of self changes the 
most tend also to be estimated as most 
improved by the counselors. 

The way in which the data summarized 
in Table 1 were obtained is described be- 
low. Each client has rated the self, ideal 
self, father, mother, and counselor at the 
beginning of counseling and these same 


figures at the end of counseling. We also 
have a culturally approved figure which 
has been previously described. All of the 
intercorrelations were computed among 
these figures for each client. These corre- 
lations express how similar the pattern of 
each figure is to the pattern of every other 
figure. In obtaining a measure of increase 
in similarity of one figure to another, as 


Table 1 


Correlations Between Estimated Improvement and Increases in Similarity of Figures to Each 
Other. Also Intercorrelations. Between Changes in Degree of 
Similarity of Figures to Each Other | 


(The letters S, I, F, M, and C represent respectively ratings of self, ideal, father, 
mother, and counselor. A represents the culturally approved figure. Number 


of cases is 89.) 





Measure of Change 


Increases in correlations between pairs of figures 





SI SF SM SC SA 
48 05 35 .43 .52 
47 61 96 97 


Estimated Improvement 
Increase in rSI 


Increase in rSF Be. <i «41 
Increase in rSM 68 .66 
Increase in rSC .96 


Increase in rSA 
Increase in rIF 

Increase in rIM 
Increase in rIC 

Increase in rIA 

Increase in rFM 
Increase in rFC 
Increase in rFA 
Increase in rMC 
Increase in rMA 


IF IM IC IA FM FC FA MC MA CA 
14 30 380 06 12 27 08 23 26 .10 
45 48 387 O07 43 387 31 35 S81 15 
40 58 34 .08 .77 59 30 56 38 .12 
58 .75 .71 30 60 61 41 62 52 43 
45 52 52 11 45 89 82 87 85 .19 
52 51 41 12 48 41 389 85 34 .18 
58 36 18 438 82 89 42 47 23 

63 20 .60 65 45 90 90 .42 

Ol BB+ ae OS: BE Bk. .18 

08 .10 .19 .12 .15 .19 

56 22 46 36 .17 

65 54 53 .29 


30 48 21 
89 .35 
42 





Note: Correlations of .32 are significant at 5% level and of .41 at 1% level. 


used in Table 1, it is necessary to sub- 
tract the correlation between a pair of 
figures at the beginning of counseling from 
the correlation between the same pair of 
figures as rated at the end of counseling. 
When we subtract one correlation from 
another it is better to first transform them 
to Z’ scores in which unit increments have 
nearly the same meaning throughout the 
range of correlation. If we subtract the 
correlation, or Z’ scores, between a pair 
of figures as they exist at the beginning 
of counseling from the correlation between 
a pair of figures at the end of counseling, 
the difference is a measure of the degree 
to which the two figures have become more 
similar. For example the correlation be- 
tween the self figure and the father figure 
may be .36 at the beginning and .77 at 


the end of counseling. For this client there 
is an increase in the similarity of the self 
and the father figures in the amount rep- 
resented by the difference between a cor- 
relation of .77 and a correlation of .36. 

In Table 1 all of the intercorrelations 
are summarized between this increase in 
the similarity of each pair of figures and 
the increase in the similarity of all other 
pairs of figures. Also the increase in the 
similarity between each pair of figures is 
correlated with the counselor’s estimate cf 
improvement. For example the entry .48 
in Table 1 for the column “SI” and the row 
“estimated improvement” means that in- 
crease in the similarity of the rating of the 
self figure to the rating of the ideal self 
figure correlated to the extent of .48 with 
the counselor’s estimate of improvement in 
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personal adjustment. And the entry .52 for 
column “MA” and row “SM” means that 
the increase in the similarity of the mother 
figure and the culturally approved figure 
correlates .52 with increase in the similar- 
ity of the self figure and mother figure. 
To state it more generally, those clients 
who come to rate their mothers as more 
like the culturally approved figure also 
tend to be those clients who come to rate 
themselves as more like their mothers. 

8. While Table 1 shows us intercorre- 
lations which reflect changes in the simi- 
larity between pairs of figures, it does not 


reflect which figure of the pair has 
changed. Table 2, however, summarizes 
the correlations between counselor esti- 
mates of improvement and the extent to 
which each figure changes so as to become 
more like each of the other figures. 
The measure of change used in Table 2 
may be stated as follows. We obtain four 
correlations involving every pair of figures 
rated before and after counseling. For 
example we may correlate the first self 
figure with the first ideal figure, the sec- 
ond self figure with the second ideal figure, 
the first self figure with the second ideal 


Table 2 


Correlations Between Estimated Improvement and Changes in 
Ratings of Figures in Certain Directions 


(Numbers represent correlations between rated improvement and degree of 
change in figure specified at top of table so as to be more like figure 
specified in left hand column. N is 89.) 








Figure toward which 


Figure which changes 








change occurs Self Ideal Father Mother Counselor 

Self 1 18 . 5 10 .03 
Self 2 41 21 28 36 
Ideal 1 46 .03 22 11 
Ideal 2 51 .09 28 20 
Father 1 .03 .05 .02 .04 
Father 2 19 01 16 38: 
Mother 1 29 .09 —.01 .02 
Mother 2 33 82 J2 19) 
Counselor 1 40 28 Si 28 

Counselor 2 48 38 36 29 

Culturally approved figure 52 .06 .08 26 10 





Note: Correlations of .32 are significant at 5% level and of .41 at 1% level. 
Table 3 


Correlations Between Change in the Self Figure Toward the Culturally Approved 
Figure and Changes in Figures in Certain Directions 
(Numbers represent correlations between change in self figure toward the 
culturally approved figure and degree of change in figure specified at top of 
table so as to be more like figure specified in left hand column. N is 39.) 








Figure which changes 





Figure toward which 





change occurs Self Ideal Father Mother Counselor 

Self 1 .00 —.27 —.02 —.09 
Self 2 59 54 28 .62 
Ideal 1 .96 .34 40 ll 
Ideal 2 97 45 48 37 
Father 1 28 .08 .09 .09: 
Father 2 58 SF 34 AT 
Mother 1 59 14 36 15 
Mother 2 61 48 55 84 
Counselor 1 .84 24 89 28 

Counselor 2 .96 61 50 34 





Note: Correlations of .32 are significant at 5% level and of .41 at 1% level. 
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figure, and the first ideal figure with the 
second self figure. We subtract the corre- 
lation between the first self figure and the 
first ideal figure from the correlation be- 
tween the second self figure and the first 
ideal figure. The difference is then a 
measure of the degree of change from 
initial self figure to later self figure so 
as to be more like the initial ideal figure. 
In Table 2 the entry for change of self to- 
ward ideal 1 is .46. This is the correlation 
between self-toward-ideal change and esti- 
mated improvement. This means that cli- 
ents estimated to be improved tend also 
to be those whose self figure comes to be 
more like their first ideal figure. The 
other correlations in Table 2 have been 
obtained in this same fashion. 

The same measure of change in one 
figure toward another figure is used in 
Table 8 as is used in Table 2. But in 
Table 8 the changes in the figures toward 
each other are correlated. with the increase 
in the similarity of the self rating to the 
culturally approved figure. Since increase 
in self approval is frequently an outcome 
of counseling, it is of interest to see what 
changes in ratings of the other figures ac- 
company this change. In Table 3, then, we 
are relating changes in the various figures 
toward each other to the degree to which 
the self figure has changed so as to be 
more like the culturally approved figure. 


Discussion 


The results presented here have shown 
that a number of the changes in the figures 
rated are significantly associated with the 
counselor's estimate of improvement, and 
there are also significant interrelations be- 
tween the changes in the client’s ratings 
of different figures. Where there are statis- 
tically significant correlations between the 
changes and other measures, the results 
cannot be interpreted as being due merely 
to the unreliability of the ratings made. 

The self figure changes to a larger de- 
gree than do the other figures, and, for 
clients deemed improved, the change is in 
the direction of the ideal figure and the 
culturally approved figure. As can be seen 
from Tables 1, 2, and 8, changes in the 
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self figure toward the ideal self figure are 
highly correlated with changes toward the 
culturally approved figure. However, if we 
partial out the effect of the culturally ap- 
proved figure on the self figure and the 
ideal self figure for each individual, we 
find that increase in the similarity of the 
self figure to the ideal self figure, with 
the culturally approved figure held con- 
stant, correlates .48 with estimated im- 
provement. Thus the client deemed im- 
proved becomes more self-satisfied in terms 
of his own personal standards aside from 
the degree to which these traits are cul- 
turally approved. Also the client deemed 
improved comes to rate himself as more 
like the culturally approved figure even 
when the effect of the ideal self is held 
constant. This is indicated by a correla- 
tion of .82 between rated improvement and 
increase in the similarity of the self figure 
and culturally approved figure, with the 
ideal figure held constant by partial cor- 
relation. From the point of view of most, 
if not all, theories of counseling the im- 
proved clients would tend to be those who 
become more self-satisfied or self-approv- 
ing. Although using different measures of 
change in self approval the present find- 
ing is also in agreement with results re- 
ported by Raimy (7) and Sheerer (9). 

The correlations are also positive be- 
tween estimated improvement and changes 
in the self figure so as to be more like the 
father, mother, and counselor figures. 

4, Change in the ideal self figure so as 
to become more like the second self figure 
which emerges from counseling also cor- 
relates positively with estimated improve- 
ment. We thus find evidence to support 
Rogers’ (8, p. 141) hypothesis regarding 
client-centered therapy to the effect that 
perception of the self and ideal self should 
change so as to become more similar to 
each other. However, the counseling in- 
volved in the present study was not neces- 
sarily client centered. It is particularly 
worth noting that this change in the ideal 
figure does not result in significantly great- 
er similarity to or acceptance of the origi- 
nal self figure with which the client be- 
gins therapy but rather results in greater 
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similarity to or acceptance of the new self 
figure which has emerged during counszl- 
ing. These changes do tend to support the 
association of successful therapy with a 
value system that is more tolerant of the 
self, 

5. Clients deemed improved also change 
their ideal figure so as to be more like 
the counselor figure as he appears at the 
end of counseling and to a lesser degree 
as he was at the beginning. Clients whose 
self figures becomes more culturally ap- 
proved also tend to change their ideal 
figures in the direction of the counselor 
figure. There is also a significant corre- 
lation of .44 between the amount of change 
in the pattern of the ideal figure and the 
amount of change in the pattern of the 
counselor figure. Certainly these results 
mean that the counselor figure is involved 
in the changes in the client’s individual 
personal standards. The possibility is sug- 
gested that the client comes to want to be 
like the counselor figure he perceives and 
incorporates some of these “counselor 
traits” into his own value system. To a 
lesser degree the ideal self figure tends 
to move toward the parent figures for cli- 
ents deemed improved. 

Clients deemed improved were also 
those who changed the counselor figure 
so he came to be more like their second 
seif figure. As they improve, clients come 
to see ways in which they are like their 
counselor figure. Perhaps, in part, the cli- 
ent may come to approve more of himself 
by finding he is in some ways like a 
person, the counselor, of whom he does 
approve. To some degree counselor ftig- 
ures come to be more like ideal figures 
and like parents for clients deemed im- 
proved. 

6. In presenting the results which in- 
volve parent and counselor figures in the 
tables, we have summarized the relations 
regardless of the sex of client or counselors. 
But in discussing some of the changes in 
parent and counselor figures we should 
note that there were 25 male clients whose 
counselor was male, 9 female clients whose 
counselor was male, and 5 male clients 
whose counselor was female. 
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The similarity of a self figure to a par- 
ent figure can be considered to be a 
measure of at least one aspect of identifi- 
cation with a parent. In Table 1, the cor- 
relation is .05 between estimated improve- 
ment and increase in similarity of self fig- 
ure and the father figure. The correlation 
is .15 between estimated improvement and 
increase in the similarity of the self figure 
and the parent figure of the same sex as 
the client. Similarly the correlations with 
estimated improvement are .85 and .24 re- 
spectively for the similarity of the self 
figure to the mother figure and to the 
parent figure of the opposite sex as the 
client. While estimated improvement cor- 
relates positively with all of these changes 
of parent and self figure toward each other, 
there is no evidence that increased identi- 
fication with the same sexed parent rather 
than the opposite sexed parent is asso- 
ciated with estimated improvement in 
counseling. 

Since the correlation between the ideal 
self figure and a parent figure is an indi- 
cation of the degree to which the client 
would like to be like that parent, this 
measure also partakes of what is often in- 
cluded by the term identification. In this 
connection we find a tendency for the 
mother figure to become more like the 
ideal figure and the ideal figure to become 
more like the mother figure for clients 
deemed improved. These changes corre- 
late to a larger extent with estimated im- 
provement than do changes in the ideal 
figure and father figure toward each other. 
Increase in the similarity of the ideal figure 
to the parent of the same sex as the client 
and to the parent of the opposite sex as 
the client correlate .28 and .24 respectively 
with estimated improvement. For this 
measure, which is related to identification, 
there is also no evidence that increased 
identification with the parent of the same 
sex will accompany estimated improve- 
ment to a greater degree than would in- 
creased identification with the parent of 
the opposite sex. 

7. One of the notable features of coun- 
seling or psychotherapy, according to most 
theories, is the phenomenon of transfer- 
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ence or in a general way the relation be- 
tween the client’s reactions to the counselor 
and his reactions to his parents. The rating 
form provides us with measures of simi- 
larity of ratings of parent figures and 
counselor figures and changes in these as 
they relate to each other. 

In Table 1, we find increased similarity 
of the counselor figure to the father figure 
and the mother figure correlates .27 and .23 
respectively with estimated improvement. 
Increased similarity of the counselor figure 
to the parent figures of the same and op- 
posite sex correlates .24 and .31 respectively 
with estimated improvement. None of 
these correlations is significant at the 5% 
level, but in Table 2, estimated improve- 
ment correlates .386 and .388 with changes 
in the father figure toward the second 
counselor figure and changes in the coun- 
selor figure toward the second father 
figure. And in Table 3, change in the 
self figure in a culturally approved direc- 
tion correlates .47 and .50 with change in 
the counselor figure toward the second 
father figure and change in the father 
figure toward the second counselor figure. 
Similar relations involving mother figures 
yield lower but positive correlations. Using 
a different measure than that reported in 
the tables, we find that the amount of 
change in the pattern of the counselor 
figures correlates .61 with the amount of 
change in the pattern of the father figure 
and correlates .63 with the amount of 
change in the pattern of the parent figure 
of the same sex as the counselor. On the 
other hand, the amount of change in the 
pattern of the counselor figure correlates 
only .04 with amount of change in pattern 
of the mother figure and with the amount 
of change in the parent figure of the op- 
posite sex as the counselor. It is clear that 
counselor figures and parent figures change 
in relation to each other and some of these 
changes appear to be related to estimated 
improvement. The relations are larger for 
the parent figure of the same sex as the 
counselor than for the parent figure of 
the opposite sex as the counselor. 

8. In addition to the results discussed 
above, the study indicates a very general 
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tendency for clients who are estimated to 
be improved to also be those clients for 
whom all of the ratings of self, ideal, father, 
mother, and counselor figures tend to 
change toward each other. All of the in- 
tercorrelations in Table 1 are positive and 
all of those correlations in Tables 2 and 8, 
which involve a change toward the figures 
rated at the end of counseling, are posi- 
tive. We tend to find, therefore, that cli- 
ents are more improved when they are 
saying that other persons are more similar 
to them, and they are more similar to other 
persons, and other persons are more simi- 
lar to each other. We should note that 
there are exceptions so that not all clients 
rated as improved see themselves as more 
like other figures rated, and it is clear that 
certain individuals become more self-ap- 
proving while at the same time rejecting 
their previous assumption of similarity to 
a parent. 

The tendency for all figures to change 
toward each other for clients deemed im- 
proved is only suggestive. It does mean 
that the perceived social world of the im- 
proved client is simpler than before, for it 
consists of figures who are more like each 
other than previously. It is consistent with 
increased “personality integration” of the 
type defined objectively by McQuitty (4). 
While a different kind of measure, it is in 
general agreement with a finding of Sheer- 
er (9) that 9 of 10 clients progressed during 
therapy toward increased acceptance of 
others as well as selves. 


Summary 


Thirty-nine clients rated their “self,” their 
“ideal self,” their father, their mother, and 
their counselor before and after counsel- 
ing. Changes in ratings of these figures 
and changes in relations among these fig- 
ures were correlated with the counselor’s 
estimate of improvement in personal ad- 
justment during counseling. Clients who 
were estimated to be most improved tend 
to be those who: 


1. Change their rating of the self figure 
so as to be more like their ideal fig- 
ure, more like their counselor figure, 
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and more like a culturally approved 
figure. 

2. Change their rating of the ideal figure 
so as to be more like the second 
rating of their self figure and of their 
counselor figure. 

8. Change their rating of the counselor 
figure so as to be more like their sec- 
ond rating of the self figure and the 

‘ second ratings of the parent of the 
same sex as the counselor. 

4. Change their ratings of parents as 

4 they relate to the other figures. 

5. Change each figure somewhat toward 

all of the other figures. 


Received June 5, 1954. 
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Symposium on Rehabilitation Counseling 


The Role of Counseling Psychology in Rehabilitation 


Frank M. Fletcher, Jr. 
The Ohio State University 


If we quickly survey the past fifteen 
years there stands out clearly a picture of 
tremendous development in the profession 
of psychology and in the way in which it 
has expanded from an academic teaching 
and research profession into widely diverse 
applied fields. For example, although psy- 
chologists have been employed in the field 
of rehabilitation for many years, it was not 
until two years ago that it became appar- 
ent that rehabilitation might be a major 
field of specialization within the general 
framework of counseling psychology. The 
instigation of the Counseling Psychology 
program by the Veterans Administration 
presented a new challenge to psychology 
and to counseling psychology in particu- 
lar. In particular this is true because the 
rehabilitation of physically and mentally 
handicapped has, of course, been in prog- 
ress for many years, and other professions 
have had long experience in the area. Psy- 
chology is thus faced with the problem of 
contributing that which is needed and 
which is not being provided already, at 
least not adequately. 

Before we can consider the potential 
role of counseling psychology it is neces- 
sary to view the total rehabilitation process. 
This is a process on a continuum with the 
obvious beginning the onset of the physi- 
cal or mental disability. This onset may 
be sudden or gradual; it may be existent 
at birth or develop at any later time in the 





1These papers are part of a symposium present- 
ed at a meeting of the Division of Counseling 
Psychology, of the A.P.A., at New York City, 
September, 1954. Two other papers of the sym- 
posium are being considered for later publication. 
They are a with some hesitation upon the 
part of the authors involved because the con- 
sideration is a new one for psychologists but their 
5 am makes publication highly desirable. — 


life process. Beyond this, the characteristics 
of the disability are not constant but 
changeable. 

There is a relationship between the 
physical and emotional aspects of a dis- 
ability which might be stated as follows: 
a mental disability may or may not be ac- 
companied by a physical disability, while 
a physical disability is generally accom- 
panied by at least some degree of mental 
disability. The end of the continuum or 
process is integration back into society with 
social, personal, and occupational adjust- 
ment in so far as is possible with each 
individual case. 

In the middle of the continuum or proc- 
ess there is a transition period that is cru- 
cial to the total rehabilitation process and 
referred to in this paper as “the stage of 
stabilization.” This stage is not clear-cut 
nor easily defined altiiough more so for 
the physically handicapped. Surgery and 
medication have been completed; prosthe- 
tic devices fitted when appropriate; hear- 
ing aids, seeing eye dogs or other aids pro- 
vided as needed. In other words the indi- 
viduai has been restored physically in so 
far as possible. 

For the mentally handicapped this stage 
is not so readily defined. Generally, it is 
the point in time when progress by thera- 
py becomes minimal, when the person once 
again has “his feet on the ground” or is in 
reasonable contact with reality. Further, 
it is the stage when the individual’s be- 
havior becomes predictable on a moder- 
ately long-range basis, and further marked 
improvement or change is not expected to 
occur. 

Only too frequently in the past this stage 
of stabilization has been considered the 
end of the rehabilitation process. It is what 
might be called the “pat-them-on-the-back 
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as-they-go-out-the-door” technique. Such 
an approach, of course, results in a high 
proportion of returns to the hospital or 
complete dependence on family, relatives, 
or society. A more basic concept of re- 
habilitation goes well beyond this stage 
of stabilization. In fact, stabilization is only 
the half-way house on the trail to complete 
rehabilitation. The first half of the process 
may be labeled the “therapy phase” and 
the last half the “adjustment phase.” 

The therapy phase of the process in- 
volves the remaking or remodeling of the 
patient, physically or mentally, in so far as 
science will enable. In this phase medical 
science plays a dominant role, physical 
medicine, neurology, psychiatry, and other 
medical specialties. Clinical psychology is 
also primarily concerned with this phase 
of the process as is, in different dimen- 
sions, nursing, physical therapy, occupa- 
tional therapy, psychiatric social work, and 
social case work. 


The Adjustment Phase of 
Rehabilitation 

This paper, however, is primarily con- 
cerned with the second or adjustment 
phase of the process. Medical treatment 
and/or therapy have finished or have 
reached a point of diminishing returns. 
We accept the individual basically as he 
is. Accepting physical handicaps or limi- 
tations as they are is relatively clear-cut 
but accepting mental limitations or handi- 
caps is not always as simple. There is a 
tendency to continue therapy indefinitely 
even though progress becomes infinitesi- 
mal. It is essential to look upon and ac- 
cept mental limitations or handicaps in 
the same manner that we accept that a 
blind person can no longer see regardless 
of the treatment. 

Once we understand and accept the limi- 
tations, we can proceed with the primary 
aim of adjustment into society. Counsel- 
ing psychology has a primary professional 
responsibility in the adjustment phase as 
does social case work and occupational 
therapy (see Figure 1). 

Although, in general, the Vocational Re- 
habilitation and Education counseling pro- 


gram of the Veterans Administration has 
in the past dealt with the adjustment phase, 
as have the rehabilitation programs in the 
various states under the general supervi- 
sion of the Federal Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, there has been a tendency 
to ignore or underrate the importance of 
the adjustment phase. It is probably safe 
to state that this phase of rehabilitation is 
still in an early stage of development. 
We have as yet little theoretical ground 
work, and research has been limited. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the potential 
function of the counseling psychologist in 
this phase of rehabilitation is not well de- 
fined. At present the counseling psychol- 
ogist is forced into the role of operating 
as effectively as possible on the basis of 
present limited “know how,” and at the 
same time using initiative to carry out 
both formal and informal research which 
will ultimately clarify the adjustment phase 
of the rehabilitation process. 

There has resulted from the vocational 
guidance movement an approach that 
may be labeled the interview-test-inter- 
view-decision method. The counselor first 
interviews the client, reviews his back- 
ground and assigns appropriate tests. In 
the second interview the background and 
tests are evaluated, followed by the mak- 
ing of either arbitrary or joint decisions 
regarding the future plans of the indi- 
vidual. This approach is accepted by 
many but even with normal individuals 
it has severe limitations. With the handi- 
capped it appears to be of little value if 
any. This is in part true because the ad- 
justment phase involves the total individual 
and his total environment, both present 
and future. Of particular importance is the 
interaction between the individual and his 
constellation of environments. Counseling 
is needed, and testing may render some 
useful findings, but generally much more 
is needed. 

It is probable that observation and ma- 
nipulation of the environment may prove 
to be among our most valuable aids. This 
might be called “situational therapy” but 
in order not to confuse the use of “therapy” 
the writer prefers the more descriptive 
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The Rehabilitation Process 


NOTE: The top line represents the total continuum of the process and the six lines below 
of certain professions. Nurses, chaplains, and others contribute to the process, but are no 


resent the roles 
represented in 


this chart. A solid line indicates a primary role, and a dashed line indicates a secondary role. Under 
“Occupational and Related Therapies” the term “Non-goal directed” implies activities without long range 
goals being prevalent during the bined phase, while during the adjustment phase activities should be re- 


lated in some way to “Goal-directed” ( 


term “environmental manipulation.”* The 
human being is apparently amazingly 
adaptable within limits, and these limits 
are probably broader than generally con- 
ceived. Adaptation only takes place, how- 
ever, when the environment is conducive 
to or stimulates adaptation. The child is 
dependent upon a language environment 
to learn the language and may readily learn 
two languages if the environment provides 
the stimuli. Proper and regular manipula- 
tion of the environment can serve the re- 
habilitation process in three ways: (1) in 
obtaining a better estimate of skills and 
potentiality of acquiring new skills; (2) in 
aiding the client to adjust to new physical 
and social environments so crucial in gain- 
ing employment; (8) in reducing the 
chances that an individual will get into a 


2This is described as a procedure in the coun- 
seling of college students in Wrenn, C. Gilbert, 
xr Personnel Work in College, 1951, pp. 


long-range) adjustment of the individual. 


psychological “rut” and become depend- 
ent upon a single physical and social 
setting. 

Many variables and limiting factors en- 
ter into the adjustment phase. The home, 
means of livelihood, and social setting are 
obviously important. The attitude of the 
employer and the practical possibilities of 
employment and training facilities add 
further complications. These are only a 
few of the many facets of the picture which 
must be confronted in the adjustment 
phase. For most cases adjustment is ac- 
complished in steps or stages. Continual 
counseling, evaluation, and reevaluation 
which are coordinated with the varied ex- 
periences of the client provides the basis 
for adjustment. It seems quite evident that 
such a process must extend over a period 
of time which will allow for gradual self- 
understanding and self-acceptance on the 
part of the client. Counseling may be of 
a formal or informal nature depending on 
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the situation at any one time. Since the 
counselor cannot predict behavior ade- 
quately, actual samples of behavior in a 
variety of physical and social environment 
appears to be vital in diagnosis and plan- 
ning for satisfactory adjustment. In gen- 
eral, a step-by-step procedure of counsel- 
ing, evaluation of progress, and environ- 
mental manipulation seems to be most 
promising. 

Obviously the adjustment process is 
complex, and is primarily psychological in 
nature. The potential role of the counsel- 
ing psychologist is varied and much is yet 
to be learned as to the most effective tech- 
niques and approaches. Nor is the task 
that of the psychologist alone. The social 
case worker, occupational and other re- 
habilitation therapists, nurses, hospital 
aides, and employment specialists are all 
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part of the rehabilitation team in the ad- 
justment phase. The counseling psychol- 
ogist must learn to operate effectively 
as a member of the team. As on any good 
football team, there must be a quarter- 
back or integrator. Who should the quar- 
terback or integrator be in the adjustment 
phase of rehabilitation? Perhaps this 
should be the job of the counseling psychol- 
ogist, but this must be established as an 
outgrowth of actual experience in the oper- 
ating situation. It will take a long period 
of time to establish this role, but beyond 
this, counseling psychologists must be cer- 
tain as to the basic theory and validity of 
their procedures in the adjustment phase 
of rehabilitation before he can hope to con- 
vince others. 


Received October 24, 1954. 


Inter-Group Problems in the Development of 
Rehabilitation Counseling 


John W. Gustad 
University of Maryland 


The discovery of the rehabilitation 
problem on any sizable scale by counsel- 
ing psychologists is comparatively a recent 
event, but not since the halcyon days of 
the Employment Stabilization Research 
Institute have we as psychologists shown 
such willingness to shift our gazes from the 
benighted and bewildered college sopho- 
more to the problems of the great un- 
washed. This new territory which we have 
begun to explore looks verdant and fresh. 
Visions of myriad doctoral dissertations 
compete with visions of training stipends 
for worthy graduate students. Great social 
needs abound, for here before our eyes 
are people urgently requiring help in es- 
tablishing or re-establishing themselves in 
the world of work. 

Brandishing aloft the needle-pointed 
styli of our Kuders, we sallied forth to 
slay dragons. Fortunately or unfortunate- 


ly, we found other dragon slayers already 
at work. Worse, there is some feeling that 
they, not we, are better qualified dragon 
slayers. What to do? 

We could, of course, retreat from the 
field. There will always be college sopho- 
mores. We could, on the other hand, slay 
a few assorted dragon slayers of other 
persuasions until we had the field to our- 
selves (if we could do it). We could jump 
into action and hack away at that part 
of the dragon which we deem most ap- 
propriate or profitable. Or, we could try 
getting the other dragon fighters together 
to plan the attack. But if we leave the 
field now, we will lose face. We have 
been seen, and it is too late to duck back 
into the ivy gracefully. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration for one has invested consid- 
erable time and money in us on the as- 
sumption that we could and would do 
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something. Other groups, especially those 
more than a little tired of hearing us de- 
fend our vaunted scientific purity and the 
superiority thereof, would draw some in- 
teresting conclusions. 

What about taking a leaf from the book 
of that late South Chicago group dynamics 
expert, Al Capone, and eliminating the 
competition? In the first place, we are 
badly outnumbered. For cynics who be- 
lieve in an intellectual equivalent of Gre- 
sham’s law, we probably always will be. 
Moreover, some of the other groups are 
under the protection of the physical medi- 
cine people. Retaliation might take the 
form of, for instance, restrictive legisla- 
tion. Also, there is just a chance that these 
other groups have something significant 
to contribute. 

Finally, what about getting interested 
parties together for a little plenary session? 
It may come to some as a surprise, but 
such sessions have been going on, at least 
in second gear, since the end of World 
War II. Moreover, counseling psychol- 
ogists have not been present in any siz- 
able numbers at these meetings and dis- 
cussions. Committees have met, reports 
have been made and adopted, all without 
much help or hindrance from us. Is it too 
late for us to get our licks in? I do not 
know, but I would surmise that a frontal 
attack by us would accomplish a rapid and 
probably undesirable (from our point of 
view) crystallization of opinion in groups 
still struggling with the problem. This is 
a sensitive problem in group relations; we 
may have to become social psychologists 
for a while if we are to handle it. 

Who are these other groups who beat 
us to the scene? There are social workers 
of several kinds of specialization; there are 
physicians, especially those interested in 
physical medicine and rehabilitation; there 
are federal and state employment service 
counselors; there are counselors in state 
departments of vocational rehabilitation; 
there are workers in occupational and 
manual arts therapy; there are others, but 
the list is long enough now. 

In 1950, the Board of Directors of the 
National Rehabilitation Association adopt- 
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ed a report concerned with personnel stan- 
dards and training. In that report are de- 
tailed the elements of the rehabilitation 
counselor’s job. These are (1) “A rehabili- 
tation diagnosis which takes into account 
all the assets and limitations of the in- 
dividual in every aspect of his experi- 
ence. ... (2) A professional counseling 
relationship continuing from the time of 
recognition of disability to the attainment 
of his greatest competitive capacity. (3) 
A discriminating use of all community ser- 
vices and resources. ...” This is a large 
order. 

The School of Social Welfare at U. C. 
L. A. approached the problem of defini- 
tion by going beyond the usual question 
of what does a rehabilitation counselor do 
to the question of why the rehabilitation 
counselor is needed in the first place. Out 
of such considerations came this definition: 

The essential role of the counselor... . is 
to help the client envisage and make his 
own an achievable goal, to help him util- 
ize actively the resources and services by 
means of which he can move toward that 
goal, to help him reappraise and modify 
the specific goal as circumstances warrant, 
and to help develop the potentialities of 
the client’s total situation to serve more ef- 
fectively the rehabilitative process. 


The emerging concept of the rehabilita- 
tion counselor is pretty well described by 
Hamilton in his book.t If I understand 
him, he is proposing a kind of coordinator 
of services who can both mobilize resources 
for the client, drawing on specialists of all 
kinds, and at the same time provide a re- 
lationship with the client in which the lat- 
ter can work through the rehabilitative 
process. At first glance, there are striking 
resemblances between this rehabilitation 
counselor and Hahn and MacLean’s gen- 
eral clinical counselor. But as we look be- 
neath the surface at the details of the job 
and then ask ourselves about the skills 
and training required, some disquieting 
doubts arise. 

To return to the N. R. A. report, the 
skills required are listed as follows: “(1) 


1Hamilton, Kenneth W., Counseling the Handi- 
capped in the Rehabilitation Process. New York: 


Ronald Press, 1950. 
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Ability to establish and maintain a coun- 
seling relationship. . . . (2) An under- 
standing and acceptance of human be- 
havior and motivation. ... (3) Evaluation 
of personality characteristics, skills, apti- 
tudes, interests, and capacities. . . . (4) Spe- 
cialized knowledge of physical and psycho- 
logical handicaps. (5) Knowledge of the 
nature of job requirements, trends, oppor- 
tunities, and markets. . . . (6) Familiarity 
with employment procedures in all fields. 
... (7) Ability to develop and utilize... 
community resources. (8) Ability to cre- 
ate ... an improved understanding of total 
rehabilitation. . . .” 

Points 1 through 8 in particular are of 
interest to us, for these are, or at least 
we have long thought them to be, our 
cornerstones. Apparently, the rehabilita- 
tion counselor is expected to be a counsel- 
ing psychologist as well as a social work- 
er. If, within the normal two-year mas- 
ter’s program, any individual can achieve 
satisfactory levels of skill in both profes- 
sional fields, I would be amazed. I was 
therefore particularly interested in the 
training program being considered for the 
School of Social Welfare at U. C. L. A. 
Many substantial changes are being made 
and others contemplated, but the program 
as described is presumably designed to 
turn out adequately trained counselors. 
Concerning their curriculum, school offi- 
cials state, “It will be noted that the cur- 
riculum as currently in effect has no room 
for electives, nor does it include courses 
offered by any department other than So- 
cial Welfare.” Instructional staff, however, 
was to have been drawn from several fields 
including psychology. 

In the program, four courses were de- 
signed to teach students all they presum- 
ably need to know about people. These 
courses were: The Dynamics of Personal 
Well-Being; Social, Economic, and Cultural 
Factors Affecting Social Work; Social As- 
pects of Physical and Mental Health; Spe- 
cial Problems Affecting Physical and 
Mental Health. So far as one can tell, 
these are general orientation courses, not 
deeply substantive in their nature. There 
is little indication of any attention to the 
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skills needed to select, administer, and 
interpret psychological tests. Yet this is 
part of the job, at least as seen by the 
N. R. A. 

I do not wish to pillory social work. 
Social workers may well be better trained 
than the average operating counselor in 
this field. But their ideas and standards, 
disturbing as they may be to us, are cur- 
rent and powerful. We shall have to deal 
with them if we are to effect any co-opera- 
tive, joint programs. 

It might be of interest to consider brief- 
ly some of the things which we apparently 
are perceived of as lacking, things which 
others think we need to become com- 
petent rehabilitation counselors. The com- 
parisons were not, so far as I could de- 
termine, based on observations of ABEPP 
diplomates but rather on people of some- 
what lesser qualifications who were, never- 
theless, identified as psychologists. The 
disturbing fact is that the number of 
ABEPP counseling psychologists engaged 
in rehabilitation counseling is infinitesimal. 

In the first place, we are seen as not 
knowing very much about the great, cold 
world. We are pretty good at studying 
individuals in isolation, but we just do not 
have much skill in dealing with the en- 
vironment. A second comment is that we 
lack high level skills in interviewing. 
Some faddists, of course, insist that we 
can never be “saved” until we have been 
analyzed. Still another shortcoming is our 
lack of medical information. This is obvi- 
ously important in working with medical 
problems. Certainly, there are few gradu- 
ate training programs for counseling psy- 
chologists which make this kind of infor- 
mation an explicit requirement. These are 
but three current comments regarding our 
shortcomings. They interested me partly 
for their actual content but more as indi- 
cators that we are not going to be wel- 
comed with open arms as prophets who 
have come to lead the children out of the 
wilderness. 

We are facing difficult and challenging 
days. We must face the fact, unpleasant 
as it may be to some, that we are, for 
the moment at least, in a competitive situa- 
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tion with other professional groups. It is 
to be hoped that competition will develop 
into co-operation, for there is more than 
enough work to go around. I believe that 
our strength lies to a considerable extent 
in our being the only group involved which 
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is an integral part of a science. I for one 
am mildly optimistic about our chances 
of working through this phase and into 
new and more profitable conceptions. But, 
time is running out. 

Received October 24, 1954. 


The Training of Rehabilitation Counselors 


Milton E. Hahn — 
University of California at Los Angeles 


It is seldom that a new professional spe- 
cialty develops as rapidly as has rehabili- 
tation counseling. So great has been the 
spread of development in the past two 
years that, as yet, we are still feeling our 
way toward some agreement for appropri- 
ate training. Our problem in counseling is 
not only recent, but it is complicated by the 
creation of. two Civil Service Counseling 
programs at approximately the same time, 
one, the doctoral program for the Veterans 
Administration developed as a hospital ser- 
vice, and the other, the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation program, sub-doctoral 
in character and in a non-medical setting. 


Training for the doctorate in counseling 
psychology need not concern us so greatly 
at this time. We were in a position at the 
Ph.D. level to superimpose the hospital in- 
ternship on existing psychological training 
and, by certain shifts in emphasis, expand 
training facilities without violence to the 
firm base upon which we had formulated 
our graduate curriculum. The greatest in- 
novations in this program are the provision 
of adequate stipends for the trainee and 
the training of a non-medical specialty in 
a medical setting. Committees and divi- 
sions of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation have published in some detail the 
standards set for training Ph.D.’s in coun- 
seling psychology. The Veterans Adminis- 
tration has in a like manner publicized its 
contributions to the field. The major at- 
tention of this paper, therefore, is focused 


on training for the proposed program of 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

At first glance, one is tempted to sug- 
gest streamlining the Veterans Administra- 
tion program and changing the internship, 
thereby solving the training program for 
rehabilitation counselors. A closer look in- 
dicates several major differences in the 
work of the new counselor which makes 
this simple adaptation extremely difficult 
if not impossible. 

1. Salaries and level of operation have led 
many of us to corclude that we are confronted 
with a training period which cannot at this time 
exceed two years. This means an M.S. or an 
M.A. and/or a certificate of eapacow'g for part 
or all of the standard training period 

2. The specialty is interdisciplinary and thus 
the training is not wholly in the hands of any 
one discipline. The V. A. program is clearly in 
the realm of psychology. 

8. There is, at this time, no existing body of 
trained professional personnel to direct us in our 
planning. Eighty-five percent of the individuals 
now hoiding positions in the field with the title 
Rehabilitation Counselor are neither from the 
field of psychology nor social case work. The 
biggest group from one field comes from profes- 
sional education—the former classroom teacher. 

4. There exists no generally accepted job de- 
scription of what the Rehabilitation Counselor is 
expected to do, nor an official delineation of the 
special skills he should have. 

5. Of the four major institutions now offering 
a curriculum leading to the label Rehabilitation 
Counselor, none has a curriculum which appears 
to meet the present needs and plans. One pro- 
gram is placed in Education, another in Social 
Welfare. The tremendous and sudden demand 
for trained personnel has not given us time to 
work out satisfactory answers in any institution. 
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The Skills Needed 


Excellent suggestive materials relative 
to needed skills have been developed by 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the 
National Rehabilitation Association and the 
various state programs. For convenience in 
discussion, these skill materials are divided 
into four broad general areas labeled psy- 
chology, social case work, medicine, and 
contributing areas. 

Although proper curricular placement of 
this specialty is not necessarily in the de- 
partment of psychology, psychology is first 
mentioned because it is my present belief 
that from 40% to 50% of the training is 
psychological in nature. (Completion of 
some proposed curricula would make the 
trainee eligible for membership in A.P.A.) 
The skills include the educational-vocation- 
al-personal-social assessment of traits and 
factors of personality. Some understanding 
of personality development and structure 
is necessary. The title counselor calls for 
understanding of learning theory with par- 
ticular reference to the psychology of the 
handicapped individual. While psychome- 
trics are treated in this presentation as a 
contributing area, the interpretation and 
use of results from these instruments are 
an area of psychology. In addition, inter- 
view and elementary psychotherapy skills 
are ordinarily found in a psychological cur- 
riculum. Although rehabilitation counsel- 
ors will form a pool from which some Ph. 
D.’s in psychology will come, many of them 
will not wish or need to meet the formal 
qualifications for candidacy as Ph.D.’s in 
psychology. 

Social case work methods could consti- 
tute 80% to 40% of the training program. 
Because such a large proportion of the 
handicapped do not reside in a medical in- 
stitution, practice must frequently be done 
with the clients in a community setting. 
The social case worker is the legitimate 
specialist in what may be called situational 
therapy—it is he who knows and utilizes 
community resources and manipulates the 
social environment in helping people to 
solve their problems. He is trained in the 
functions and contributions of the many 
community agencies which must be used 


to rehabilitate the handicapped. There is 
also need for the social case worker's skills 
in dealing with family situations, in case 
reporting, and in personal follow-up. De- 
spite these heavy loadings in social wel- 
fare, I do not believe that placement of 
the curriculum should necessarily be in the 
School of Social Welfare. Meeting the 
formal social work degree requirements 
would lengthen the training program be- 
yond our present knowledge and skills. 

In considering the area of medicine, we 
obviously are not concerned here with 
skills in the practice of medical specializa- 
tion. Rather, we need a period in which 
the trainee becomes familiar with pertin- 
ent medical vocabulary and develops an 
understanding of the nature of various 
health conditions as they affect the ability 
of the handitapped to work and live nor- 
mally in society. Certainly there should 
be seminar experiences in which the 
trainee is a junior member of staff-clinics 
dealing with medical conditions about 
which rehabilitation workers are con- 
cerned. Being a part-time junior mem- 
ber of the medical-psychotherapy-social 
work-psychologist team for a year should 
be essential to the person entering into the 
professional practice of Rehabilitation 
Counseling. The medical percentage of 
training time may be as much as 10%. 

The contributing areas are not yet clear. 
Tests and measurements and statistics cer- 
tainly should be included if psychometric 
data are to play a part in professional 
practice. We cannot overlook public 
health, occupational and physical therapy, 
occupational information, and speech and 
hearing as having importance. However 
we may pattern these contributions in the 
future, at present they would seem to de- 
mand at least from 5% to 10% of our train- 
ing time. 


The Internship 


One point of agreement seems to be 
that of having the internship concurrent 
with theoretical, academic experiences. We 
are thus faced with a two-year internship 
experience which must be divided three 
ways—part under the supervision of the 
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social case worker, part under the direc- 
tion of a psychologist, and part in a medi- 
cal setting. Because good interning is dif- 
ficult unless there are appreciable stretches 
of uninterrupted time, there are implica- 
tions for the scheduling of the academic 
-course work. One cannot attend classes 
on a one-hour per course Monday-Wednes- 
day-Friday and Tuesday-Thursday-Satur- 
day schedule and sandwich appropriate 
internship experience in between. Schedul- 
ing of academic work must be on a dif- 
ferent basis than the traditional pattern 
cited above. More than in most other prac- 
ticum situations the university has an ob- 
ligation to provide quality control through 
the supervisory attention of our best fac- 
ulty members. In so short a period of pro- 
fessional training the internship carries a 
heavy burden in aiding the trainee to 
achieve minimum competence. 


Program Placement 


Earlier statements have raised the prob- 
lem of the academic placement of the cur- 
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riculum. The difficulty is great enough in 
considering any new graduate interdisci- 
plinary specialty. The confusion is com- 
pounded when we consider that occupa- 
tional therapy and physical therapy are 
closely related in several ways, and al- 
though these specialties are frequently 
offered as four-year undergraduate train- 
ing programs, an elevation of salaries 
would give impetus to at least one year 
of graduate work in these fields. Speech 
and hearing specialists are also much in 
the picture at the graduate level. The 
only reasonable solution appears to be a 
new department in the graduate school 
having four or five related curricula in the 
training of non-medical rehabilitation spe- 
cialists. 


Received October 24, 1954. 
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Some Misuses of the Experimental Method in 
Evaluating the Effect of 
Client-Centered Counseling 


Allen D. Calvin 
Michigan State College 


Eysenck’s (2) recent article raised 
doubts concerning the efficacy of psy- 
chotherapy. Certainly this area is one 
which is in great need of experimental 
work, Therefore it was encouraging to see 
an article by Dymond (1) which dealt with 
the evaluation of client-centered psycho- 
therapy at the Counseling Center of the 
University of Chicago. This study was part 
of a large-scale research program in psy- 
chotherapy and personality, supported by 
grants from the Rockefeller Foundation 
Medical Division. Because of the import- 
ance of the area being investigated, be- 
cause of the influential and distinguished 
group of psychologists who contributed to 
this research program, but especially be- 
cause of what seems to be a series of vio- 
lations of the basic tenets of scientific re- 
search, some sort of comment seems called 
for. 

Dymond summarizes her study as fol- 
lows (1, p. 342): 


“An index of adjustment based on a Q-sort 
technique shows a group of persons presenting 
themselves for therapy to be less well adjusted, 
as measured against a criterion set up by expert 
clinicians, than a group who do not wish ther- 
apy. After therapy there is a significant im- 
provement in the experimental group, which is 
then not significantly different from the no- 
therapy group. There is, further, a significant 
concurrence hetween counselors’ judgments of 
the success of the therapy and the finai adjust- 
ment status as measured from the self-descrip- 
tion.” 

There were two main groups in this 
study: an experimental group which con- 
sisted of twenty-five “randomly selected” 


clients who presented themselves for ther- 
apy, and a control group who were in- 
dividually matched with the experimental 
subjects for age, sex, socioeconomic status, 
and occupation. However, these subjects. 
were admittedly not matched on the cru- 
cial variables of psychological status, per- 
sonality structure, or motivation for ther- 
apy. According to Dymond, these vari- 
ables were handled by utilizing an “own- 
control” design. The experimental and con- 
trol groups were subdivided into an A and. 
B category. The experimental A group was 
given a battery of tests two months before- 
they began therapy and again just before: 
the beginning of therapy. The experimen- 
tal B group did not have a waiting period. 
but instead was tested just before the- 
therapy began. The A experimental and 
control groups had four sets of tests: pre- 
wait, pretherapy, posttherapy, and follow- 
up. The B experimental and control groups: 
had only three sets of tests: pretherapy, 
posttherapy, and follow-up. 

In beginning psychology courses, stu-- 
dents are required to memorize a defini- 
tion of a control group. A typical defini- 
tion is the one used in Garrett’s (3) be- 
ginning text. He states on page 8, “The 
function of the control group is to check 
the effects of the experimental factor (EF), 
which is applied only to the experimental 
group. The control group is exactly like 
the experimental except for exposure to- 
the EF.” In Dymond’s study (1, p. 341),. 
“The mean adjustment score of the mem- 
bers of the experimental A group at the- 
prewait testing time showed that they de-- 
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scribed themselves as significantly poorer 
in adjustment than the no-therapy group, 
as indicated by the t test.” In other words 
the experimental group was significantly 
more maladjusted than the control group 
at the onset of the experiment. Neither the 
“healthy” control group nor the “sick” ex- 
perimental group changed significantly 
during the short sixty-day prewait period. 
However, at the conclusion of the thera- 
peutic sessions which averaged about six 
months, the maladjusted experimental 
group who received therapy reached a 
level of adjustment not significantly dif- 
ferent from the well-adjusted control group 
who received no therapy and amazingly 
enough evidenced no change in adjustment 
level. The adjusted control group stayed 
adjusted over this period and the malad- 
justed experimental group got well while 
undergoing therapy. What conclusions can 
be drawn from this data concerning the 
efficacy of therapy? None! Would the ex- 
perimental group have gotten well merely 
as a function of the passage of time as 
Eysenck’s recent article might lead the 
reader to suspect? This crucial question 
cannot be answered because the so-called 
“control” group is obviously not an ade- 
quately conceived control group. 

It is difficult to see the justification for 
using an experimental design which fails 
to meet the usual standards required for 
control groups. Dymond refers to a paper 
by Grummon (4) which presents the ra- 
tionale for the research desigr. Grummon 
states, on page 37: 


“In planning this research considerable atten- 
tion was given to the question of control cases. 
Ideally, control cases should be instituted for 
at least the following variables: 1. Passage of 
time. 2. Important environmental influences. 3. 
Personality characteristics, including kind and de- 
‘gree of disturbance. 4. Motivation for therapy. 
5. The client’s expectations of therapy. For ex- 
ample, does he see therapy as involving ways of 
meeting specific environmental pressures, or does 
he see therapy as a means of deeper personality 


change? 6. Bio-social characteristics. a. age. b 
sex. c. social class status. It is not practical to 
control all these variables. Matching individuals 
on more than five characteristics is a formidable 
undertaking under most circumstances. Many of 
these variables are difficult to specify in any pre- 
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cise and measurable way. And to institute con- 
trols for some variables raises ethical and pro- 
fessional considerations. For example, to match 
groups in their motivation for psychotherapy while 
also controlling time would have required keep- 
ing some people waiting more than a year for 
therapy even though they were desperately in 
need of immediate help. Furthermore, the im- 
portance of these variables to the therapeutic pro- 
cess can only be surmised.” 


Here we have a project which is at- 
tempting to study the process and the out- 
comes of client-centered psychotherapy 
and yet it is not found practical to set up 
the controls necessary to give their control 
group any kind of meaning. Concerning 
ethical and professional considerations, do 
the present tests of the polio vaccine in 
which thousands of children are being 
tested violate ethical and professional con- 
siderations? Aren't half of the children be- 
ing given placebos so that an adequate 
control group can be obtained and the ef- 
fects of the vaccine evaluated? 

The so-called “own-control” group was 
tested before therapy and then delayed 
for two months before entering therapy 
and then tested again. If these patients 
had been randomly selected or matched 
with the experimental group and then 
compared with the experimental group’s 
test scores after the latter had undergone 
two months of therapy, then the own con- 
trol group would be an actual control 
group. At least the experimenters would 
have been able to answer the following 
question: After two months of therapy 
would a maladjusted group of patients 
show improvement when compared to an 
equally maladjusted group who had no 
therapy for this period? Unfortunately 
even this procedure was not carried out. 
In order to avoid the justifiable criticism 
of quoting out of context, we quote here 
the procedure used in selecting this group 
in a direct quote from Grummon, page 89: 


“One possible limitation in the selection of the 
own-control subjects should be noted. During 
the first testing session the examiner, after having 
consulted the preliminary interviewer’s recom- 
mendation, decided whether the client should be 
placed in the own-control group or go immedi- 
ately into therapy. A client was placed in the 
own-control group only if it seemed that waiting 
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was not apt to cause him serious discomfort or 

Otherwise the assignment was random 
except that a balance was kept between the wait 
and non-wait groups with respect to sex and 
student-nonstudent status. An assignment to the 
wait group was occasionally changed to the non- 
wait group, if, for example, the client developed 
anxiety during the waiting period, or as hap- 
pened in one case, the student’s college advisor 
requested such a move. Thus we sometimes vio- 
lated the best sampling procedures when those 
sampling procedures would act against the needs 
of a client. Actually, as Hartley and Rudikoff 
(3) pointed out in an early progress report, ‘ab- 
solute random assignment of persons (to the wait 
and non-wait groups) was not essential .... We 
did not intend to compare the (wait and non- 
wait) groups in any way, i.e. one was not the 
control group for the other. Each of these groups 
had similar control groups of persons not in 
therapy who were tested over the same time 
spans.’” 


Hartley and Rudikoff recognized the in- 
validity of the above procedure and the 
fact that they wished to avoid any com- 
parison between the wait and non-wait 
group is commendable; however they also 
assume that the healthy group of normals 
was a control group. The fallacy in this 
reasoning has been pointed out previously 
in this discussion. 

If this own-control group cannot legiti- 
mately be compared to the experimental 
group, what is its function? It was quite 
probably intended to be just what its name 
implies, its own control. The procedure fol- 
lowed was quite simple. Test the subjects, 
delay two months, test them again, test 
them again after therapy, and finally a 
follow-up. If there is no change for the 
better during the first two months, and 
if there is a change for the better during 
the following six months of therapy, then 
this is believed to be due to the therapy 
since there was no change for the better 
during the first two months when therapy 
was lacking. Grummon intends to use this 
group “to compare any personality changes 
in the waiting period with changes that 
may take place during the therapy period.” 
This is no control group at all. If the pa- 
tients show no change in adjustment levels, 
during the two-month wait period, as Dy- 
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mond proceeded to demonstrate, and then 
get well during their six months in therapy, 
this does not indicate that therapy helped 
them. The change for the better may well 
be due merely to the passage of the addi- 
tional six months. This design using a 
single group is obviously unable to demon- 
strate anything. 

Although Dymond maintains that the ex- 
perimental group was selected “randomly 
from those presenting themselves for ther- 
apy,” Grummon is a little more hesitant. He 
states on page 35: 


“In a few instances extraneous factors influ- 
enced the selection of the experimental group. 
For example, one client is included because he 
had been waiting several months to see a par- 
ticular counselor who still had no opening other 
than for a research case. While exceptions of 
this kind cannot be justified from the stand- 
point of good research design, more service- 
oriented values sometimes dictate them. It is 
difficult to be completely hard-headed about re- 
search in an organization whose staff is genuinely 
concerned about the welfare of the client.” 


It appears to the present author that this 
alternative to scientific “hard-headedness” 
is not justified. 

The right of psychologists to do therapy 
is being challenged vigorously by some 
members of the medical profession. If psy- 
chologists can demonstrate experimentally 
that they can help patients by psychother- 
apy they will have scored what may be 
the telling blow, but this writer does not 
believe that studies such as Dymond’s aid 
the cause of the psychological therapist. 


Received July 10, 1954. 
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Analysis of the Self-estimate in the Evaluation 
of Counseling 


Stanley L. Singer and Buford Stefflre 
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One of the foremost problems in voca- 
tional and educational counseling is to 
assist the client in arriving at a realistic 
appraisal of his own abilities, interests, 
personality, and other characteristics which 
are pertinent to long-term vocational and 
personal adjustment. In measuring the 
extent to which this aspect of counseling 
is successful, one approach has been to 
utilize the technique of “self-estimate.” 
The self-estimate technique involves the 
client’s judgment of his position compared 
with others on various factors and may also 
be referred to as self-rating, self-knowl- 
edge, or self-evaluation. This paper ex- 
plores and illustrates one method of using 
such self-estimates in research on counsel- 
ing in order to point out some objections 
to the statistical approach previously used 
in self-estimate studies. 

Russell (4) summarizes the earlier 
studies on self-estimate techniques by stat- 
ing that the approach needs both “further 
investigation and extreme caution in its ap- 
plication.” Most of the studies in Russell’s 
review made use of correlation. Generally, 
relationships were determined among such 
factors as subject’s ratings, test scores, 
teachers’ ratings, and peer ratings. 

Johnson (3) explored the self-estimate 
approach with adults using both correla- 
tion techniques and tests of significance 
between means on measures of intelligence, 
interest, and personality. Subjects rated 
themselves before counseling, immediate- 
ly after counseling, and one month after 
counseling. In general he found that vo- 
cational counseling significantly increased 
the accuracy of self-knowledge. 

Froehlich and Moser (2) reported a 
study which was designed to ascertain the 


accuracy with which counselees could re- 
call test-score information which they 
learned during counseling. High school 
students were counseled, and after coun- 
seling were asked to recall the test score 
information. The resulting correlations be- 
tween “actual” and “remembered” scores 
were then calculated and found to be sta- 
tistically significant “but low enough to 
indicate marked differences between actu- 
al and recalled test percentiles.” 

Berdie (1) reported an attempt to de- 
termine the degree to which changes in 
self-ratings of abilities, measured interests, 
and measured personality characteristics 
would reflect results of counseling. An ex- 
perimental group and a control group rated 
themselves before testing. The experiment- 
al group then received counseling and six 
months after counseling both groups again 
rated themselves on the factors enumerated 
above. Comparisons were made between 
the correlation of the second rating and the 
test scores and the correlation of the first 
rating and the test scores. Very few sig- 
nificant changes were found. 

The present paper presents a variant of 
the methodological approaches used in 
previous studies in the belief that the use 
of correlation techniques to measure the 
degree of retention of information gleaned 
during the counseling process is inappro- 
priate. Obtaining a correlation between 
pre-counseling self-estimates and test scores 
and post-counseling self-estimates and test 
scores does not reveal the relevant infor- 
mation to permit an evaluation of counsel- 
ing. Such a correlation provides no recog- 
nition of the discrepancies between the first 
rating and actual score as compared with 
the discrepancies between the second rat- 
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ing and actual score. What we really want 
to find out in using the self-estimate tech- 
nique is whether the individual’s self-esti- 
mate deviates less from his actual score 
after counseling than it did before. 

The example in Table 1 indicates how 
a high correlation between the post-coun- 
seling rating and actual score might bear 
no resemblance to the extent to which in- 
formation was retained. Table 1 indicates 
that the discrepancy between the pre-coun- 
seling ratings and actual scores was less 
than the discrepancy between the post- 
counseling ratings and actual scores, al- 
though these latter two measures corre- 
lated perfectly. These results suggest that 
correlation is not the proper statistical 
technique to use in self-estimate research. 

Additional problems are involved in a 
determination of the adequacy of compari- 
sons of measures of central tendency in 
self-estimate research. It will be recalled 
that in Johnson’s study (8) tests of sig- 
nificance were made of the difference be- 
tween the means of each rating and the 
available objective information. The au- 
thors would like to suggest that it may, 
under certain conditions, be profitable to 
carry the tests of significance an additional 
step since tests of significance between 
means might sometimes tend to obscure 
the real nature of the data. One rating 











Table 1 
Scores on X Test 
(nm = 10) 

Pre-Counsel- Post-Counsel- 
ing Self- Actual ing Self- 
Estimate Score Estimate 

A* B* c* D* E* 
24 +4 20 -—9 1l 
23 +2 21 -~9 12 
22 0 22 -9 13 
21 2 23 ~9 14 
20 —4 24 -~9 15 
29 +4 25 -9 16 
28 +2 26 -9 17 
27 0 27 -~9 18 
26 —2 28 -9 19 
25 —4 29 -~9 20 

r os r = 1.00 

AC EC 








of pre-counseling self-estimates 
scores 

of post-counseling self-estimates 
between A and 
between E and C 
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might demonstrate estimates very close to 
the actual scores while the other rating 
might, on inspection, indicate estimates 
widely dispersed on both sides of the mean 
so that the discrepancies have a canceling 
effect. In this situation the means might 
be identical and only additional tests of 
significance of the differences in the stan- 
dard deviations would make possible mean- 
ingful interpretation of the data. 

If, when this is done, it is found that 
the variability of the discrepancies is sig- 
nificantly less on the post-counseling esti- 
mate than on the pre-counseling estimate, 
it seems reasonable to assume the lessened 
variability derives from the counseling 
process. 

This test of the significance of the dif- 
ferences in the standard deviations would 
be particularly useful in those cases where 
the means of the discrepancies shifted 
across the zero point from the pre-coun- 
seling to the post-counseling measurement. 
An example would be a situation where 
the pre-counseling discrepancy mean was 
—2 and the post-counseling discrepancy 
mean was + 2. In such a case, the means 
might be significantly different but inter- 
pretation of this finding would be impos- 
sible without the additional evidence of- 
fered by an examination of the standard 
deviation. 

To illustrate these methodological con- 
siderations the present paper considers the 
application in self-estimate research of 
variability of the standard deviations as 
well as tests of significance between the 
means. 

In the present study, the subjects were 
seniors at two Los Angeles high schools 
who received vocational advisement in- 
cluding testing and interviewing. 

The students were twice asked to esti- 
mate their degree of interest in the six 
fields measured by the Occupational In- 
terest Inventory. The first estimates were 
made after a discussion explaining the na- 
ture of the fields of interest and before any 
testing was done. The second estimates 
were made three months after counseling 
had been completed. The difference be- 
tween the actual interest inventory score 
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and the student’s estimate of his interest 
was designated as his “discrepancy score.” 
(Since the difference between the estimate 
and the actual score might be either posi- 
tive or negative, depending on whether the 
interest was overestimated or underesti- 
mated, 80 points were added to each dif- 
ference to make every discrepancy score 
positive and thus facilitate computations. 
Because of this weighting, it must be kept 
in mind throughout that a discrepancy 
score of 30 actually represents perfect 
agreement between estimate and actual 
score—in other words, no real discrepancy). 

Statistical checks were made to deter- 
mine whether the discrepancy scores which 
were found before counseling differed to 
a significant degree from those found after 
counseling. 

The null hypothesis is that counseling 
does not decrease the discrepancy between 
a student’s self-estimate of his interest and 
his scores on an interest test. This hy- 
pothesis was tested by applying the t 
test to the means of the pre-counseling 
and post-counseling discrepancy scores and 
by testing the significance of the differ- 
ences in the two standard deviations. 

Table 2 (males) indicates that although 
there were no significant differences be- 
tween the means of the two discrepancy 
scores, there was a significantly smaller 
standard deviation in the distribution of 
the second estimate on mechanical inter- 
est as compared with the first estimate. 
This is a good illustration of the value of 
this statistic in research of this type. In the 
mechanical area the mean of the second 
estimate deviated slightly more from the 
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actual score than did that of the first 
estimate. However, the difference between 
standard deviations indicates that there 
was significantly less variability on the 
post-counseling estimate. It can be seen 
that in the distribution of the pre-counsel- 
ing discrepancy scores, a range of 25.43 
to 35.23 is needed to take in the middle 
two-thirds of the group, whereas in the 
post-counseling discrepancy scores two- 
thirds of the group can be included in a 
range of 27.71 to 34.18. Thus it seems ap- 
parent that after counseling there was a 
greater concentration of scores around the 
point indicating no discrepancy between 
estimate and actual score, i.e., around the 
0 (80) discrepancy point. It is also of note 
that in all cases the standard deviation 
of the second discrepancies was smaller 
than the first. This suggests that in every 
case there is a tendency for the variability 
between estimates of interest and test 
scores on interest measures to diminish as 
a result of counseling since the second 
mean was in all cases very near a 0 (80) 
discrepancy point. 

Table 3 (females) shows that the means 
of the discrepancies for mechanical and 
science interest were significantly closer 
to 0 on the post-counseling estimate. The 
standard deviation of the post-counseling 
discrepancy distribution was significantly 
smaller than that of the pre-counseling dis- 
tribution in the case of the personal-social 
and mechanical fields. 


Summary 


1, Previous studies using self-estimates 
as a measure of counseling success were 








Table 2 
(n = 72 Los Angeles high school senior males) 
Category M S.D. M S.D. t t 

bd 1* 2¢ 2° M 8.D. 
Personal-Social 28.01 4.72 28.81 4.08 —1.10 1.78 
Natural 27.94 6.40 28.58 6.00 — 62 64 
Mechanical 80.83 4,90 80.92 8.21 — 86 8.76** 
Business 27.61 6.87 28.58 6.04 — 84 1.19 
Arts 27.63 5.98 28.67 5.45 —1.08 .96 
Science 28.99 3.36 29.89 2.88 —1.70 1.51 





*1—Before counseling 
* 2—Three months after counseling 
**—1% level of confidence ¢ 
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Table 3 


Discrepancy Between Self-Estimates and Measured Interests Before and After Counseling 
(n = 121 Los Angeles high school senior females) 








Category M S.D. M S.D. t t 

ag ing 2° 2* M S.D. 
Personal-Social 29.54 4.50 29.88 8.44 — 65 8.53** 
Natural 26.99 6.23 28.00 5.64 —1.31 1.40 
Mechanical 26.56 4.83 28.95 3.38 —4,43** 4.03** 
Business 29.79 5.68 29.20 6.12 .78 —.90 
Arts 81.19 5.98 80.14 6.44 1.31 —.94 
Science 25.80 6.26 28.08 5.83 —3.04** 1.90 





* 1—Before eoneeing 
* 2—Three months after counseling 
**_1% level of confidence 


reviewed and some questions raised regard- 
ing methodology. 

2. In the present illustrative study, stu- 
dents’ estimates of their interest were tak- 
en before and three months after counsel- 
ing and were compared with their scores 
on an interest test to arrive at their “dis- 
crepancy” score. Significant differences 
between the means, all in the direction in- 
dicating less discrepancy between actual 
scores and selfestimates after counseling 
when compared with before counseling, 
were found for boys in no fields but for 
girls in the mechanical and science fields. 
Significant differences between the stan- 
dard deviations, all in the direction indicat- 
ing greater clustering of scores near the 0 
discrepancy point after counseling when 
compared with before-counseling, were 
found for boys in the mechanical field and 
for girls in the personal-social and me- 
chanical fields. 


8. Tests of significance between stan- 
dard deviations can provide helpful clues 
in interpreting pre-counseling and _ post- 
counseling estimates when the mean dis- 
crepancy scores are highly similar. Such 
tests of significance may reveal informa- 
tion which would not be apparent from 
tests of significance between means or from 
correlation coefficients. 


Received July 15, 1954. 
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It is well known that certain verbal re- 
sponses such as opinions and other separate 
overt acts may reflect the attitudes of stu- 
dents. The counselor is often able to clas- 
sify, shrewdly and correctly, specific stu- 
dent statements or other behaviors as in- 
dicative of certain attitudes. This brief 
discussion provides the counselor a means 
for checking on the internal consistency of 
such a classification of student responses. 
The procedure provides, further, a method 
of obtaining a summary score based upon 
several acts or statements of a student. The 
procedure requires a minimum of work 
when the internal consistency of the judg- 
ments is a maximum, At the same time, the 
method provides a means for locating any 
judgmental errors such as student responses 
considered indicative of the attitude but 
not consistent with the other responses so 
classified. 

This report illustrates the use of the pro- 
cedure in developing a “progressivism” 
scale of attitudes toward graduate educa- 
tion programs. A reciprocal averages tech- 
nique, discussed by Mosier (4,5), was em- 
ployed to yield a maximally reliable index 
for an individual’s qualitative responses to 
a seven-item questionnaire. The data con- 
sisted of the responses of 1,063 recent doc- 
toral graduates from the University of Min- 
nesota. High scores were indicative of a 
progressive attitude toward graduate edu- 
cational programs, while low scores re- 
flected a conservative attitude. Signifi- 
cant differences in scale scores were found 


among graduates of several academic fields 
of study. There were, however, nonsignifi- 
cant differences among wartime, prewar, 
and postwar Ph.D. graduates. 

The purposes of this paper are to present 
a methodological examination of the 
changes occurring in the “progressivism” 
attitude index at each step in the process 
and to point out the utility of the method 
of developing a numerical index. 


Review of Method of Reciprocal 
Averages 


The method of reciprocal averages pro- 
vides a means of combining qualitative in- 
formation into a quantitative index, yield- 
ing scores of maximum reliability. The use 
of this technique is indicated when the 
counselor considers that (a) an underlying 
trait, attitude, or characteristic is measured 
by the responses to a majority of the items; 
(b) it is important to devise a numerical 
expression of the variable; and (c) it is 
possible to assign to the majority of items 
approximate weights which have the same 
direction as the optimum weights. 

The first step in the development of an 
index consists in assigning numerical 
weights to the several item responses as a 
first judgmental approximation. To obtain 
the second approximation, response weights 
are set proportional to the mean total score 
for the sub-group of persons giving any 
particular item response. These weights 
are then adjusted in successive iterations 
until no further change occurs by an addi- 
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tional adjustment of the same type. Sum- 
mary scores thus obtained for individuals 
have a maximum correlation with the in- 
dividual test items, and consequently the 
reliability of the score in the internal con- 
sistency sense is a maximum. Thus, the 
method utilizes the good judgment of the 
research worker and further provides him 
with a means for checking the internal 
consistency of his assignment of response 
weights. 


Reliability and Summary Statistics 


One way to study the effect of such a 
process of arriving at a summary score is 
to calculate summary statistics on the 
scores for individuals for each approxima- 
tion. Most useful of these statistics is the 
reliability coefficient, since this is the value 
which the method guarantees to maximize. 
Hoyt (1) and Hoyt and Stunkard (2) have 
shown that reliability is a function of the 
relationships existing between certain com- 
ponents of variation and that the analysis 
of variance provides a means of obtaining 
a unique estimate of the reliability. They 
show that the reliability coefficient is unity 
diminished by the ratio of the error vari- 
ance to the among-respondents variance. 
Thus, when error is a minimum, the re- 
liability coefficient is a maximum. Where 


V, is the variance among respondents and 
V; is the error variance, the coefficient of 


reliability is given by the formula, 


yo yee 
r = eo = OO 
it ¥, Vp 


Table 1 shows how analysis of variance 
procedures were applied to the data pro- 
vided by the responses of 1,063 recent 
Ph.D.’s to the seven-item scale of attitudes 
toward graduate education. Responses 
ranged on a five-point scale from agree 
to disagree with first approximation 
weights assigned from 9 to 0. 


Table 1 


Analysis of Variance of Attitude Scores with First 
Approximation Values 








Mean Square 
1768.8675 (Vv, ) 


Source of Variation d.f. 





Among Items 6 


Among Respondents 1062 16.9063 (Vp) 
Error (Interaction) 6372 7.2706 (V pe 
Total 7440 





The calculation of the reliability coeffi- 
cient for first approximation scores from 
the information in Table 1 is as follows: 


__ 16.9063 ~7.2706 _ 9.6357 _ 
“= 16.9063 ~ 16.9063 ~ ° 


Since the numerator provides an estimate 
of the true variance among respondents 
the coefficient gives the ratio of the true 
variance to the observed variance. Table 
2 shows information regarding reliability 
and other characteristics of the scores ob- 
tained after each iteration. 

The point at which response weights 
stabilized is represented by the sixth and 
seventh approximations, and they have 
been combined in Table 2 because their 
values are identical. As a point of fact, 
only one change of response weight, in- 
volving ten individuals, was obtained in 
going from the fifth to the sixth approxi- 





Table 2 
Reliability and Descriptive Statistics on an Attitude Index 
for Each of Seven Approximations 














Statistic Approximation 
1 2 8 4 5 6-7 
Coefficient of Reliability 570 627 .639 .647 .648 .648 
Error Variance 7.2706 4.1149 4.0501 4.8651 4.8483 4.8376 
S.D. of Individual’s Scores 10.87 8.78 8.85 9.82 9.80 9.80 
Mean of Individual’s Scores 86.65 41.75 42.98 42.58 42,49 42.50 
S.D. 


Relative Variance Mean .2966 


2103 .2050 .2309 .2307 .2306 
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mation. The coefficient of reliability shows 
an increasing parabolic curve from .570 
to .648 which empirically verifies the 
guarantee of the reciprocal averages tech- 
nique. 


Correlation of Attitude Index 
Scores 


Attitude scale changes resulting from 
the iterative process can also be studied 
by noting the intercorrelations of the total 
scores of individuals based on response 
weight sums for each approximation. This 
was done for the 1,063 Ph.D.’s in our 
study. Results are shown in Table 8. 

The theoretical limit to the iterative 
process was reached when the correlation 
of the sixth approximation scores with 
those of the seventh approximation be- 
came unity. 


Evaluation 


It is clear from Table 2 that the in- 
crease in scale reliability from .570 to .648 
is small in absolute terms. The evidence 
in Table 3 shows that the attitude scale 
based on the first approximation weights 
positively correlated .935 with the same 
scale based on the final weights. These 
findings reflect the fact that only minor 
changes in the rank orders of the 1,063 
individuals occurred as an outcome of the 
iterative process. Two factors are respon- 
sible for the small change in the scale 
after performing six iterations. One is that 
seven is a relatively small number of items 
for a scale, and any single item makes a 
large contribution to the total. The other 
is that the seven items pertaining to gradu- 
ate education were quite homogeneous in 


their sampling of this rather limited area 
of attitudes. Had the scale been com- 
posed of say twenty to forty items cover- 
ing a wider attitudinal field, a greater in- 
crease in the reliability estimate would 
probably have been achieved. With the 
85-item housing index Mosier (5) obtained 
an increase in the split-halves reliability 
from .85 to .97. 

It is interesting that the highest relative 
variance, indicative of scale discriminating 
power, is shown in Table 2 with the first 
approximation or a priori weights. On the 
same set of response weights, however, the 
reliability coefficient is at a minimum, ap- 
parently forming a contradiction among the 
characteristics of the scale. The key lies 
in the fact that for the first approximation 
weights the error variance is high, rela- 
tive to that achieved with subsequent sets 
of weights. It follows that even though 
the a priori response weights seem to be 
capable of greater discrimination than the 
iterated response weights, errors of dis- 
crimination will occur with greater fre- 
quency for the scale with arbitrary weights 
than for the same scale with adjusted 
weights. 

At what point in using this method are 
the weights sufficiently adjusted? The an- 
swer to this question, as“previously indi- 
cated, depends upon the skill and insight 
with which the initial weights are assigned 
to the responses and upon the number and 
homogeneity of the items. For our prob- 
lem involving a seven-item test, the data 
in Table 2 suggests that three iterations 
would have been adequate. Only very 
minute changes were recorded in the scale 
beyond the fourth approximation. It is 











Table 8 
Correlation Matrix of Attitude Index Scores for Each of Seven Approximations 
N = 1068 
Approximation 
Approx. 2 8 4 5 6 vf 

1 .97923 .96052 .94187 .93563 .93517 .938517 
2 .99143 98217 .97872 .97831 .97831 
8 .99602 99414 .99897 99897 
4 .99946 .99931 .99981 
5 .99997 .99997 
6 1.00000 
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also apparent in Table 2 that the greatest 
shift occurs as a result of the first itera- 
tion, hence only a second approximation 
may be warranted where the computational 
labor tends to be burdensome. 

The point to be emphasized is that until 
a scaling technique or a response weight- 
ing process is employed, few rating scales 
or attitude questionnaires can achieve their 
maximum reliability. It should be pointed 
out, however, that the response weights 
determined on one particular student group 
may not be used indiscriminately on other 
groups. 

Summary 


An empirical application of reciprocal 
averages technique was conducted on the 
data furnished by the attitude responses 
of 1,063 recent University of Minnesota 
Ph.D.’s. For the seven-item scale, six itera- 
tions were required in order to completely 
stabilize the response weights. The re- 
liability coefficient was shown to increase 


parabolically from .570 to .648. The method 
offers considerable utility as a means of 
quantifying many types of rating scales 
and questionnaires. 


Received June 10, 1954. 
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The prediction of scholastic success for 
college students has received attention 
from test constructors for years. Yet, de- 
spite constant improvements and refine- 
ments, the most valid measures of apti- 
tude and achievement still explain only 
about half the total variation in college 
grades. This :mexplained variance proba- 
bly is due, in addition to imperfections in 
our currently used aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests, to such factors as persistence, 
interest, study habits, motivations and ad- 
justments, friendships, attitudes, self-con- 
ceptions, and family relationships. 

The exploration of this variance poses a 
challenge to test constructors. Chauncey 
and Frederickson (4, p. 98) have this to 
say: “While some improvement in predic- 
tion of college success may come from 
further refinement of the aptitude and 
achievement measures, it would seem that 
the greatest advances may come through 
a thorough exploration of the measurement 
of personal qualities.” These same writers 
feel that a biographical questionnaire could 
be prepared which would have some valid- 
ity for predicting college success. The 
prediction of a student’s college success, 
however, is only part of an adviser’s or 
counselor’s task. To help students adjust 
successfully, it would be helpful if a coun- 
selor were aware of attitudes, values, mo- 
tives, and self-concepts that contribute to 
college success or failure. These charac- 
teristics might also appear in biographical 
information. 

This study is a report of certain atti- 
tudes, perceptions of school experience, 


University 


friends, family relationships, and self-con- 
cepts that contribute to scholastic over- 
and under-achievement in female college 
students. These inferences are based on a 
review of the responses of a group of 
women students to the Life Experience In- 
ventory developed as part of a study (5), 
one purpose of which was to identify and 
quantify such behavior. 

The Life Experience Inventory is a struc- 
tured, biographical inventory. Items sam- 
ple from four areas of information: (1) 
school experiences and attitudes toward 
education; (2) self-appraisals; (8) family 
relationships; (4) choice and type of friends. 
The questions involve both information — 
concerning actual events in the subjects 
lives and their attitudes. The inventory 
contains 201 items. Of these items 112 are 
of the multiple choice type; 89 are of the 
paired statement, forced choice type. 

For the purpose of this study an over- 
achieving student is defined as one whose 
grade point average is greater than that 
predicted for her on the basis of two tests, 
the ACE-L score and the Nebraska English 
Achievement score. Edmison (2) had earli- 
er demonstrated that these two measures 
were the best scholastic grade predictors 
at the University of Nebraska. 

Life Experience Inventories were distrib-, 
uted to 400 women students by the Eng- 
lish Department of the University of Ne- 
braska during the first two weeks of the 
1952 fall semester. The sample used in 
this study was composed of 309 women. 
Tests of significance indicated that the 
women comprising the sample did not dif- 
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fer significantly from all women in the 
entire freshman class with regard to such 
characteristics as course marks, ACE-L 
scores, and English achievement test scores. 

The completed Inventories were random- 
ly divided into an item analysis group and 
a cross validation group. Using the re- 
sponses .of the item analysis group, a key 
was developed. The criterion used for key- 
ing purposes was the variance in college 
marks not explained by the student’s ACE- 
L score and her English Achievement 
scores. Flanagan 1's (8) were used to esti- 
mate the validity coefficients. The item 
selection and keying procedure used, the 
deviate technique, is treated in greater de- 
tail by Neidt and Malloy (6). 

To achieve sensitivity, weights of plus 
2 were assigned to responses with a validity 
coefficient of plus .26 or greater. Items 
with validity coefficients of values rang- 
ing in size from plus .11 to plus .25 were 
given a weight of plus 1. Items with valid- 
ity coefficients ranging from plus .10 to 
minus .10 were omitted. Negative weights 
were assigned in identical manner to the 
negative correlation coefficients. Since 
levels of significance for Flanagan 1's 
have not yet been developed, the weight- 
ing selection was arbitrary. 


Results 


The Inventories of the cross validation 
group were scored with this key. To de- 
termine the effectiveness of the key, the 
ACE-L score and the English Achievement 
measure scores were correlated with aver- 


age course marks individually and in com- 
bination. The zero order, multiple, and 
partial correlations yielded by this process 
may be found in Table 1. 

Inspection of the zero order correlation 
coefficients in this table indicate that the 
Life Experience Inventory correlated sig- 
nificantly with the criterion, r equals .446. 
When the Inventory score is omitted from 
the three-variable regression scheme, the 
multiple correlation is reduced from .587 
to .515. That is, there is a partial correla- 
tion of .858 between the criterion and the 
Inventory which is significant at the 1 per 
cent level. 


Discussion 


Since the Inventory explains a significant 
portion of the unexplained variance in col- 
lege marks, the items assigned weights of 
plus and minus 2 were identified. By in- 
specting these responses, certain informa- 
tion about the choice and type of friends, 
family relationships, school experiences, at- 
titudes toward education, and self-concepts 
that contribute to over- and under-achieve- 
ment among college women result. 

The Over-achiever. Sixty-four responses 
have weights of plus or minus 2. Of the 31 
items correlating plus .26 that identify 
over-achievers, 1 item deals with friends, 
9 items are concerned with the student's 
family, 3 items deal with school situations, 
and 18 items deal with biographical infor- 
mation about the self or self-concepts. 

The over-achiever’s best friend is also 
an over-achiever. The family fosters an 


Table 1 


Correlation Coefficients Between Course Marks, English Achievement Scores, 
ACE-L Score, and Life Experience Inventory Scores 











N = 154 
L.E.L Eng. ACE-L 
Score Score 
Grades (y) 446 512 832 
Life Experience Inventory (x,) 344 304 
English Score (x,) 624 
ACE-L Score (x,) sigue 
Ry (x,x,x,) = 587 TY Xj. XpX5 = 358 
Ry (x,x,) = 515 TY Xq. X,X5 ch 878 
Ry (x,x,) = 485 TY X,. X,X_ =e 144 
Ry (x,x,) = 570 
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attitude of independence. Her family or- 
dinarily has not provided special rewards 
for scholastic success. The over-achieving 
students report they are disciplined less 
frequently than their friends. The over- 
achiever feels understood by her father, 
and to her he is a success as a parent and 
as a businessman; she views her father as 
a determined person, believes that high 
school authorities had an accurate estimate 
of her mental ability. She likes school- 
work and enjoys having her learning 
evaluated. 

Those questions dealing with the over- 
achiever’s concepts of herself indicate that 
she may be more of a nonconformist than 
the under-achiever. She feels she is more 
intelligent than the average person; she is 
planning no radical change in work habits 
or attitudes toward school while attending 
college and describes herself as a diligent 
worker. She has a high level of aspiration. 
For her, persistence has been a great aid 
in life and will continue to be. 

The Under-achiever. Those items as- 
signed a minus 2 weight that identified 
under-achievers number 85. Two items 
have to do with friends, 10 items provide 
information about home and family rela- 
tionships, 7 items deal with school situa- 
tions, and study habits and study attitudes, 
and 5 items provide information about the 
self. 

The female under-achiever dates less reg- 
ularly than the average girl. Her best 
friend also achieves poor marks. She be- 
lieves that her family disciplines her more 
often than the parents of her friends dis- 
cipline them. She takes little part in family 
conversation. Her family tries to stimulate 
her by means of special rewards. The un- 
der-achiever’s mother shields her from criti- 
cism by her father. She reports that her 
father has less to do with neighbors than 
the average person. He is inclined to be 
less persistent than many people. The un- 
der-achiever characterizes her father as a 
poor businessman. While in high school 
the under-achiever is not concerned with 
achieving good grades nor does she feel 
that this is an important value. She tends 
to identify with individuals who are un- 
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concerned with achieving high school 
marks. She works hard only in subjects she 
likes. She held few elective offices in high 
school. The under-achiever regards herself 
as less accepted and adequate than her 
friends. She is less persistent and not in- 
clined to select challenging goals. In many 
ways she is a conformist. Her apparent 
feelings of social inadequacy lead her to 
adopt values that may prevent her from 
utilizing much of her potential. 

No attempt was made to verify the cor- 
rectness of the responses of the subjects 
and this is an aspect of the study which 
needs further investigation. 


Summary 


A Life Experience Inventory was con- 
structed, item analyzed, and then cross vali- 
dated upon a group of University of Ne- 
braska female college students. The In- 
ventory significantly increased the predic- 
tion of college marks and successfully ex- 
plained a portion of the unexplained vari- 
ance in the criterion not already measured 
by the ACE-L score and the Nebraska Eng- 
lish Achievement score. There was an in- 
crease in the multiple correlation coeffi-. 
cient from .515 to .587. The first order 
partial r between the Inventory and grades 
when the ACE-L and English Achievement 
— contribution was held constant was 

Certain generalizations were made about 
the attitudes and perceptions of female 
college students that contributed to scho- 
lastic over- and under-achievement. These 
generalizations were arrived at as a con- 
sequence of reviewing those items that had 
a validity coefficient of plus .26 or minus 
.26 or greater. The success of using bio- 
graphical data in the prediction of college 
marks depends to a considerable extent up- 
on the method of keying the items and the 
deviate technique appears to contribute in 
this connection. 

Several earlier studies, including those 
by Williamson (7) and Asher and Gray 
(1), were at variance with each other as re- 
gards the use of biographical data for the 
prediction of college success. For the sub- 
jects of this study biographical data are 
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valuable provided an appropriate item-key- 
ing technique is used. These results may be 
an outcome of using the deviate technique 
for item selection. 


Received July 18, 1954. 
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Research Notes From Here and There 


Harold B. Pepinsky 
The Ohio State University 


From a research point of view, one of 
the most exciting documents to cross my 
desk in a long time is a monograph by 
Cronbach, Processes Affecting “Under- 
standing of Others” and “Assumed Similar- 
ity.” Just the other day, one of my de- 
partmental colleagues remarked that we 
had only begun to appreciate the value 
of algebraic models in building psycho- 
logical theories. Cronbach’s brilliant and 
lucid monograph nicely illustrates the po- 
tential utility of such an approach. Un- 
fortunately, the present technical report 
is available only in limited quantity; in 
giving me permission to discuss it here, Dr. 
Cronbach has asked that persons be dis- 
couraged from writing for copies. Shortly, 
however, he hopes to publish a revised 
statement in a psychological journal. 

Cronbach opens his report by stating 
that the study of the process by which 
one person judges another has major theo- 
retical and practical implications. Recent 
“social perception” studies have dealt chief- 
ly with the problem of how a judge (J) 
predicts the responses of another person 
(O) to a specified stimulus situation, such 
as a personality inventory. J’s agreement 
with O is interpreted as J’s “accuracy of 
social perception” (“empathy,” “social sen- 
sitivity,” or “diagnostic competence” ). Cur- 
rent empathy studies, Cronbach thinks, il- 
lustrate what he calls a myopic operation- 
ism: “empa seems to be regarded as 
“what —. tests measure,” and the 
variable, thus defined, is correlated with 
other variables. The results of such meas- 





1Cronbach, L. J. Processes affecting “under- 
standing of others” and “assumed similarity.” 
Technical Report No. Bc Group Effectiveness 
Research Laboratory, Department of 7 ae 
University of Illinois, Urbana. August, 1 


uring operations are impure and cannot 
be interpreted. Operational definition of 
a measure must be considered as only a 
preliminary step in research strategy; the 
measure must be refined through “analytic 
studies.” Cronbach’s method of analysis is 
algebraic and generates meaningful psy- 
chological hypotheses to be tested against 
manipulations of empirical data. He uses 
a set of relevant empirical data to show 
how this can be accomplished. 
Methodologically, as a study of how to 
ask and answer questions about how per- 
sons view each other, Cronbach’s report 
is rich. It points out that blindness to 
mathematical artifacts arising from the 
usual, seemingly straightforward methods 
of analysis can lead to (psychological) mis- 
interpretations of data. It shows that per- 
sons who are acutely sensitive to minor 
individual differences in their evaluations 
of others may be actually penalized for 
their sensitivity. It brings out components, 
or dimensions, of “social perception,” which 
are ignored when usual methods of analy- 
sis are employed. At least, these are Cron- 
bach’s inferences, and they appear sound. 
At the risk of emasculating this fine re- 
port, I shall move on to Cronbach’s sum- 
mary statement concerning the components 
of “social perception” measures, elicited 
by his method of algebraic analysis: (1) 
The Judge’s elevation—does a Judge inter- 
pret as Others the words that define the 
scale to which both are asked to respond? 
(2) J’s assumed similarity—what is J’s “gen- 
eralized mental set,” or “general orienta- 
tion toward Others,” revealed by his an- 
swers to the scale? (8) J’s stereotype ac- 
curacy—how close is J’s “implicit picture 
of the generalized Other” to Others’ actual 
descriptions of themselves? (4) J’s percep- 
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tual space—how does J, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, organize “the field of person- 
ality’? (5) J’s differential elevation and 
differential accuracy correlations—how sen- 
sitive is J to individual differences in 
Others? 

Cronbach’s final, summary statement is 
best repeated in his own words: 

“Social perception research has been dominated 
by simple, operationally defined measures. Our 
analysis has shown that any such measure may 
combine and thereby conceal important vari- 
ables, or may depend heavily on unwanted com- 
ponents. Only by careful subdivision of global 
measures can an investigator hope to know what 
he is dealing with. Our analysis makes especially 
clear that the investigator of social perception 
must develop more explicit theory regarding the 
constructs he intends to study, so that he can 
reduce his measures to the genuinely relevant 
components.” 

Those who have been looking to “the 
new statistics of the individual” for mir- 
acles will do well to become acquainted 
with Cronbach’s work when it is pub- 
lished. In this category of misused statis- 


tics are Q-methods (including the Q-sort) 
and other procedures for describing per- 
sons. The lesson to be learned from Cron- 
bach’s use of mathematical models to study 
J's understanding of O is that we should 
be leery of “cook book” prescriptions for 
measuring persons and sweeping claims 
for them. Moreover, we should be wary 
of accepting findings based on these and 
other measurement devices without a clear 
understanding of their underlying assump- 
tions. We are fortunate that Cronbach and 
his associates have addressed themselves 
to the task of helping us to derive and to 
interpret these assumptions. 





Several persons have asked me to make 
available the following paper, which at- 
tempts to describe what a theory is and its 
relevance to the process of counseling. Be- 
cause it deals with a topic of current in- 
terest, the paper is presented as a “re- 
search note.” Reader reactions will be 
welcome. 


Theory and the Counseling Process” 


This is a presumptuous title, and a large 
task of reporting is implied by it. The 
easy way to get started would be to state 
that there is no such thing as a theory 
of counseling. Then one could spend one’s 
time criticizing everyone who says there 
is. In fact, there is ample precedent for 
carving out quite a career for oneself as a 
destructive critic in the field of psychology. 
Persons who purport to do something use- 
ful with their psychology are particularly 
vulnerable to this kind of professional 
negativism. 

Constructive discussion of counseling 
theory is difficult because the term theory 
itself is rarely defined, but rather taken 
for granted. Moreover, theory has become 
a loaded term, odious to some, and to oth- 
ers an excuse for messianic zeal. Hence, 
whoever seeks dispassionate information 
about what a theory is and how to de- 


2Adapted from the symposium “The Role of 
Counseling in the College Personnel Peg ec, 
ane by Division 17, A.P.A., Septem! 8, 


velop one had better revise his expecta- 
tions. With the clear understanding that 
my ideas about theory are open to chal- 
lenge, they will be presented here, in ab- 
breviated form, as a preamble to a brief 
discussion of counseling theory. 


Theory 


Lacking the refuge of expert concensus, 
I shall define a theory as a way of play- 
ing “let’s pretend.” In this sense, a theory 
is a game created by a person, in which 
he defines the rules of play. All of us 
remember the games we played as children 
with their stipulated rules of procedure, 
and the trouble we got into when we did 
something that was “against the rules.” 
In this situation, a series of declarative 
statements about our experiences were 
transformed into a set of imperatives. For 
example, the assertions “John counts to 
100 with his eyes blindfolded,” and “The 
other children run to hide while he does 
this” were restated: “Let it be that John 
counts to 100, with his eyes closed!” and 
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“Let it be that the other children run to 
hide while he does this!” This is not to 
say that John and the other children actu- 
ally followed these rules of procedure; the 
rules of the game were simply an ideal 
state of affairs created by the originator 
of the game, in which the players had to 
behave “just so.” You will remember that 
there were instances in which an individual 
did not behave “just so,” and we com- 
forted ourselves by saying that he had 
“broken the rules,” or, better yet, we ven- 
tilated our aggressions by calling him a 
“cheater.” 

A theory, then, is a set of rules by which 
a person creates an ideal state of affairs. 
Always, he must draw upon his experiences 
for the content of his theory. Even the 
most abstruse symbols are thus derived 
from experience. But what the theorist 
does with his experiences in creating an 
ideal state of affairs may be totally un- 
related to events as they occur in the em- 
pirical world. The mathematician or the 
theoretical physicist may choose to manipu- 
late highly abstruse symbols with lofty 
disdain for their congruence with mun- 
dane affairs. 

Thus defined, a theory may be as com- 
plex or as simple, as logical or as illogical, 
as empirically relevant or irrelevant as its 
creator chooses to make it. Confusion 
arises if it is not clearly understood that 
a theory is never to be construed as a 
description of the real world, but is al- 
ways a description of an imaginary, or 
possible world. Because it describes an 
ideal state of affairs, a theory may be con- 
gruent with the experiential world but is 
never identical with it. 

Another source of confusion about the- 
ory is encountered in considering how con- 
gruence is to be established between a set 
of events as they are assumed to occur 
theoretically and events as observed ex- 
perientially. Procedurally, the theory is al- 
ways to be tested against experience; ex- 
perience is never to be tested against 
theory. Think what would happen if ev- 
eryone went around insisting that events 
in his world had to behave exactly as he 
ordered them to behave. That way in- 
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sanity lies. For example, the person con- 
ventionally described as psychotic may get 
into trouble because he insists that the 
world conform to his assumptions about 
it; he is unable to revise his assumptions, 
and we can say that he “distorts” his ex- 
periences so that they fit in with his im- 
aginary world. All of us, however, are 
more or less susceptible to this kind of 
distortion. Frequently, we find it easier 
to accept our own or someone else’s model 
of the world than to bother with the 
tedious job of checking the model against 
our own and others’ experiences. This is 
only one of many complications in the 
testing of a theory. 

The scientist, in fact, requires that a 
theory be testable and tested. To him, 
theory is a powerful tool to be used in 
explaining events as they occur in his 
present experience and in _ predicting 
events to be experienced at a later date. 
He looks to his theory as a convenient 
shorthand. Brushing over lightly the logic 
of the theory itself (for this gets us into the 
realm of theory about theory), we can say 
that he wishes to know whether his theory 
“fits” the empirical events under consider- 
ation. Now the theory may have been 
stated in highly abstract terms. If it is a 
mathematical equation, he must restate the 
symbols in his equation so that each re- 
fers to a particular class of experiential 
events. These become definitional state- 
ments, or symbols restated in date-lan- 
guage, and he assumes that particular 
events can be accounted for by his classi- 
fication scheme. Since his equation defines 
the operations for manipulating the sym- 
bols in his equation, he can now substitute 
the assumed classes of empirical events 
as terms in the equation itself, and postu- 
late relationships among them. From these 
postulates, he can derive a set of opera- 
tions to be performed in making observa- 
tions of particular events, predicting how 
they will be related to each other. These 
predictions are called hypotheses and pre- 
scribe the actual testing operations. Since 
no prediction can be finally confirmed, he 
can only proceed on the basis of calculated 
risk. That is, he can establish his probable 
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margin of error in basing his future opera- 
tions upon the inference that his hypothe- 
sis has been confirmed. If, in his judg- 
ment, the margin of error is such that he 
thinks the risk is a poor one, he must re- 
ject his hypothesis. He will need to re- 
examine his hypothesis, or the postulate, 
or the definitional statements from which 
the hypothesis was derived. 

It may be that his theory itself must 
be revised. If, however, all of the hypoth- 
eses derived from his postulations ap- 
pear to be confirmed, he can begin to 
have confidence in the congruence between 
the theory and the observed events. How- 
ever, he can have greater confidence in 
his findings if they hold when his testing 
operations are replicated. Here, the sci- 
entist is likely to come to grief unless he 
has a fairly thorough, prior knowledge of 
the realm of empirical data to be explained 
by his data. Without laboring the point, 
it must be emphasized that the scientist 
can make errors at each step of the pro- 
cess of theory-testing, beginning with er- 
rors in the logic of the theory itself. 


The Counseling Process 


The above shorthand description of one 
way in which the process and problems 
of theory construction can be conceptual- 
ized will help to explain some of our 
present difficulties in establishing theories 
of counseling. Because the counseling 
process is exceedingly complex, with at- 
tendant difficulties in defining, controlling, 
and manipulating variables prescribed by 
a theory, it is understandable that most 
persons have not been able to retain a dis- 
passionate attitude toward the idea of hav- 
ing theories. 

One of the chief obstacles to construc- 
tive thinking about theory and the coun- 
seling process is our failure to keep in 
mind that counseling theory, like any other 
theories, need have no congruence with 
empirical events. No one can challenge 
anyone else’s right to have a theory about 
counseling. The challenge can come right- 
fully at the point where a claim is made 
for the theory’s power to explain and pre- 
dict the events of counseling as they are 


experienced by other persons. This asser- 
tion can be illustrated. Remember, a theory 
was referred to earlier as a way of playing 
a game of “let’s pretend,” in which each 
declarative statement about an experience 
could be transformed into an imperative 
by the simple device of adding the intro- 
ductory phrase, “Let it be that .. .!” Thus, 
I can say, theoretically, “Let it be that 
there are two puppets. Let it be that they 
are playing tit-tat-toe and that each is a 
perfect player.” Then, I can go on to de- 
scribe the operations involved in playing 
tit-tat-toe. Since there are only three al- 
ternatives for beginning play, I can pre- 
dict exactly the consequences of each kind 
of opening move. I can call one puppet 
“counselor” and the other “client,” and no 
one can gainsay my right to construct my 
imaginary world in this way, nor thus to 
define the counseling situation. 

Now, this kind of theory is all right— 
for the limited empirical situation and con- 
ditions it explains. Unfortunately, the the- 
ory as it stands has little utility for ex- 
plaining the events of counseling situa- 
tions as we have come to know them em- 
pirically. In other words, the theory lacks 
congruence with the empirical events of 
counseling. 

There are other games that can be de- 
vised that are more germane to counsel- 
ing situations. The game of tit-tat-toe has 
an advantage over most of these in that it 
has a cogent logic to it; one of its dis- 
advantages lies in the fact that persons, as 
we observe them, are not apt to be perfect 
players, particularly when the alternatives 
are more complicated. Another disadvant- 
age is this theory’s lack of relevance to 
operations performed by client and coun- 
selor. 

A more appropriate game is suggested 
by information theory statistics. Here, I 
can pretend that I have two puppets who 
transmit and receive information from one 
another. Despite pretentions to the con- 
trary, however, the problem of deriving 
relevant hypotheses in this situation is 
great, because much of the discourse in 
counseling simply defies coding of such a 
nature that the assumptions of available 
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information theory statistics can be satis- 
fied. 

Other rigorous theoretical models are 
available for the counselor, but their as- 
sumptions again allow little latitude in 
what can transpire if the asumptions are 
to be satisfied. Without this, the theory 
is simply not applicable. In contrast, more 
global theories have been advanced to ex- 
plain counselors, clients, and counseling. 
Much of learning and the “new look” per- 
ception theories fall into this category. 
Some of these theoretical formulations have 
the advantage of dealing more relevantly 
with counseling events, but this is offset 
by the disadvantageously widened gap 
between empirical hypothesis and the theo- 
retical structure from which it derives. 
Moreover, the theoretical structure itself 
may collapse for lack of coherence as an 
abstract system. 

It will come as no surprise that there 
seems to be no ready solution to the prob- 
lem of using theory to integrate persons 
and events involved in the counseling 
situation. There is simply no substitute 
for the slow, tedious process of empirical 
exploration. Yet present attempts to de- 


Harold B. 





Pepinsky 


velop theories can be defended. For the- 
ory, even in its rude beginnings, can serve 
to organize the manner in which hypothe- 
ses about the counseling process are to be 
formulated. If one has taken pains to gain 
empirical knowledge about the counseling 
situation, one may be able to use a theo- 
retical orientation to formulate a systematic 
program of research. This is not to eschew 
so-called eclecticism; each of us tends, how- 
ever, to have a set of assumptions that 
operates to direct his research inquiry and 
his practice of counseling. Why not make 
thes: explicit?) The human engineer has 
made considerable progress since World 
War II in harnessing theory and experi- 
ment to problems encountered by the hu- 
man operator who must learn to interact 
with machines of increasing complexity. 
My hunch is that the counseling psychol- 
ogist could profit from knowledge of the 
methodological sophistication displayed in 
this area—to work with problems of the 
human operator who functions as a coun- 
selor to clients. 


H. B. P. 
The Ohio State University 
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Letters to 


To the Editor: 


Polemics are as foreign to my nature as 
they are to the American scene; neverthe- 
less, Kelly’s comments on the symposium 
on “Current Theoretical and Practical Prob- 
lems in Measurement” (this Journal, 1954, 
1, 159-178) require some clarification. His 
apparent hurried reading led him to make 
several unfounded comments: 


(1) that I exclude the chief contribu- 
tors to measurement from person- 
ality research 

(2) that I draw unnecessary distinc- 
tions between actuarial and clini- 
cal statistics 

(8) that I claim unfounded advantages 
for treating the Rorschach test as 
an interview 

(4) that the psychophysiological ap- 
proach to personality §measure- 
ment is lacking in unifying the- 
ories 

(5) that the symposium failed to cover 
some of the important trends in 
the theoretical and practical prob- 
lems of measurement 

(6) that bibliographies were not pro- 
vided for all the papers. 


On the first point, no slighting was in- 
tended since my contribution was chiefly 
aimed at presenting models for personality 
research and to have named the full list 
of contributors to these models (Wundt, 
Spearman, Binet . . . etc.) would have been 
impossible. Something had to be left to 
the reader’s apperception. The two models 
which have not been too popular recently, 
personology and psychophysiology, were 
selected for special consideration—primar- 
ily because they aim at measuring or evalu- 
ating the current status of the individual, 
rather than the crystalized accretion of his 


the Editor 


past in the areas of motivation and brain- 
functioning. Many people who achieve 
identical scores in intelligence, aptitudes, 
attitudes, values, etc. still differ in their 
style of life or unique pattern of qualities 
which characterize them as individuals. 
Personology and psychophysiology may 
help in analyzing some of the residue now 
left by objective measurement to clinical 
intuition. 

On the second point, Kelly himselt 
senses the shortcomings of the actuarial 
approach by mentioning profiles. He might 
have also mentioned pattern analysis and 
other methods which attempt to pin down 
the individual in the actuarial ocean. While 
factor analytic and discriminant function 
methods have successfully classified indi- 
viduals in hyperspace, they have uot yet, 
to my knowledge, materially increased pre- 
diction against life-criteria. 

On the third point, the groups to whom 
I have proposed the hypothesis that the 
Rorschach is nothing more (or less) than 
an interview, were, unlike the commenta- 
tor, quite astounded. The evidence for the 
validity of this claim, based on content 
analysis of Rorschach protocols, is con- 
tained in references 6, 7, and 14 of my 
paper. 

On the fourth point, references 8, 9, 10, 
and especially 11, as well as Eysenck’s re- 
cent work, all deal with theoretical ap- 
proaches to this problem. Perhaps the mere 
mention of the role of autonomic balance 
and imbalance as a factor in personality 
organization might indicate some of the 
theoretical formulations in this area. 


1Jt is unfortunate, and entirely the error of 
the Editor, that the copy of the sympusium 
papers sent to Dr. Kelly was an early draft 
aot de bibliography to Dr. Zubin’s paper was 
not included. Some of Kelly’s comments would 
doubtless have been modified had he had ac- 
cess to Zubin’s bibliography.—Ed. 
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On the fifth point, some of the items 
which Kelly claims were not covered were 
in fact covered, but perhaps not in the 
way Kelly apparently would like to have 
covered them. I wish he had been more 
specific. 

On the sixth point, two of the papers 
contain ample bibliographies and the third 





the Editor 


author has recently published a book, 
which is referred to in a footnote, in which 
further reading could be done with profit 
by those wishing to pursue the matter 
further. 


Joseph Zubin 
Psychiatric Institute 
Columbia University 





To the Editor: 


The experiment on gestural sex symbols oc- 
curring during the counseling interview reported 
by Irwin Berg (J. counsel. Psychol., Fall, 1954) 
was very prettily designed. One appreciates a 
certain elegance when simple, readily available 
observations are turned to sophisticated, highly 
conceptual ends. This reader, at least, felt that 
Berg’s idea deserved to lead to more than a 
negative finding! 

My interest aroused, I played a bit with the 
data and reached a positive finding of sorts, on 
logic that may be a little tenuous. The hypothe- 
sis I started from was that males and females 
ought to have different characteristic gestures. 
Combining the published figures for all males 
counseled, whatever their problem, and for all 
females counseled, whatever their problem, one 


gets: 
Males Females 
Pressing 28% 82% 
Sliding 88% 82% 
Clasping 56% 100% 
Inserting 100% 65% 
Licking 89% 41% 
Restlessness 61% 58% 


The first four differences are significant beyond 
the .01 level, if one applies the formula for the 
significance of the difference between two pro- 
portions. (That is not entirely proper, of course, 
with small N.) It is interesting that the males do 
more inserting, a relation certainly to be expected. 
Nor is it necessary to stretch the symbolism too 
much to explain that females do more pressing, 
sliding, and clasping. 

That the sexes showed equal restlessness offers 
some “control” of “general motility.” If we theo- 
rize that the data were generated by generalized 
motility plus specific sexual choice of gesture, we 
are confronted with the awkward fact that the 
level of “wrong sex” gesturing (female inserting, 
male pressing) is not constant. A third “factor” 
in the data needs hypothesizing. Since this is just 
play, we can feel free to “hypothesize after the 
fact” and argue that there are two levels of “in- 
appropriate” gestural activity, depending on 


whether the gesture involves an object or merely 


a finger. Since fingers would have been avail- 
able more often than physical objects (and per- 
haps since fingers have ready symbolic value), 
we might expect both sexes to make more use 
of finger gesturing than of object gesturing, with 
the choice of gesture still being in part deter- 
mined by sex. We have: 


Males Females 
Sliding an object 88% 82% 
Pressing an object 28% 82% 
Clasping a finger 56% 100% 
Inserting a finger 100% 65% 


From this we might play with the notion that 
there was a general tendency for about 30 per 
cent of the counselees to manipulate objects, a 
general tendency for about 50 per-cent of the coun- 
selees to manipulate fingers, and that both tenden- 
cies increased about 50 per-cent when the ges- 
tural activity was also appropriate for the ex- 
pression cf heterosexual autism. 

All this would hardly stand a significance test, 
but it pleases me because my favorite moral can 
be drawn. The moral is that projection is al- 
most always “direct.” The projective gestures or 
images or stories should be expected to corre- 
spond in a 1:1 manner with the counselee’s autistic 
self-image. If the counselee feels nSex (and col- 
lege students somehow seem to), then the projec- 
tive behavior to be expected is the expression of 
nSex. That is what happened here, each sex using 
more gestures of a directly autistic sort, appro- 
priate to their own sexual identity. If the coun- 
selee feels conflict, or shame, or guilt, then the 
projective behavior should portray conflict or 
shame or guilt. That seems to be what Berg’s 
division of his cases into those with sexual (i.e., 
culturally disapproved, “personal”) problems and 
those with financial (culturally condoned, “prac- 
tical”) problems revealed. The first group showed 
more non-sexual gesturing, which was, as Berg 
points out, a “direct” projection of their height- 
ened anxiety. 

At least, so one can amuse oneself by speculat- 
ing. I hope Professor Berg will forgive my liber- 
ties with his data. 

Charles C. McArthur 
Harvard University 
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Book Reviews 


Dael L. Wolfle. America’s resources of 
specialized talent. New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1954. Pp. xviii + $32. 


This is a report of the Commission on Human 
Resources and Advanced Training which was 
directed by Dr. Wolfle. Admitting that the four- 
year period of its existence was insufficient to 
obtain complete coverage on this critical prob- 
lem, the Commission felt that publication of the 
materials collected would serve a useful purpose. 
This reviewer emphatically agrees and feels sure 
that those reading the book will also agree. 

The problem of specialized talent is summed 
up by Wolfle as follows: “A nation with as com- 
plex an economy, as important a role in world 
affairs, and as tangled a web of social, economic, 
military, and technological problems as confront 
the United States is peculiarly dependent for its 
future welfare upon those of its citizens who 
are competent to work effectively with ideas” 
(p. 5). The Commission studied specialists, indi- 
viduals characterized by extensive and formal edu- 
cation and trained intelligence. The task of the 
Commission was three-fold and was concerned 
with three issues: the present supply and its char- 
acteristics, present and future demands, and the 
potential supply. Information was collected from 
very many sources and developed by the Com- 
mission staff where possible and necessary. 

This is a book which should be of much in- 
terest to psychologists of all persuasions, to edu- 
cators, the military, legislators, and all those con- 
cerned with this vital problem of specialized man- 
power. It is impossible in a review even to high- 
light the many stimulating and disturbing ideas 
presented. There are some unsolved technical 
problems, but Wolfle and his colleagues did a 
remarkable job. Their obvious care and caution 
make their findings all the more persuasive. 

Counseling psychologists, particularly those con- 
cerned with the social role they play, will find 
this book a most enlightening piece of work. 
This is not just a compendium of facts. The facts 
are there, but they are focused against a back- 
ground of astute thinking about the social prob- 
lems they represent. It describes the present em- 
ployment of educated specialists, it outlines the 
likely demands, and it shows as clearly as is now 
possible the probable future supply and demand 
problems. As sheer occupational information, it 
will be a useful addition to the counselor’s library. 
Better than any other source known to the re- 
viewer, it describes the trends which the coun- 
= must know in his work with college-level 
clients. 


Those interested in occupational choice, both 
initial and subsequent, will find the chapter on 
the occupational distribution of college gradu- 
ates of great interest. The amount of shifting 
after graduation and the directions of shift should 
stimulate some hard thinking about vocational 
choice theory. For example, Wolfle says, “Under 
the pressures of World War II, botanists became 
physicists, mathematicians became electronics en- 
gineers, English professors became cryptanalysts, 
and frequently with outstanding success. This. 
wartime experience dramatized the occupational 
flexibility of many specialists” (p. 218). This idea. 
has been around for some time, certainly since 
the early work on the D.O.T., but the Commis- 
sion’s data underline it and emphasize its im- 
portance. 

Reviews sometimes conclude with a statement 
to the effect that if the book does no more than 
stimulate research, it will have served its purpose. 
This is not true of the present book, for, despite 
the technical problems which were met and of 
which the Commission staff was acutely aware, 
it can stand on its own feet as a major contri- 
bution to knowledge. It is to be hoped that the 
points made will be attended to with the serious- 
ness they deserve. It is also to be hoped that 
there will be further and much more research 
on this problem. Nevertheless, the Commission, 
its staff, and the sponsoring and funding organ- 
izations can certainly and justly take deep pride 
in an outstanding contribution to the solution of 
what is undoubtedly one of our most serious social 


problems. 
John W. Gustad 
University of Maryland 


Theodore Caplow. The Sociology of Work. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1954. viii + 330 pages. 


This book developed from a course bearing the 
same title which Dr. Caplow taught during the 
past few years at the University of Minnesota. 
The author’s primary concern is with the effects 
of the division of labor. In the introduction he 
states “the sociology of work will be treated pri- 
marily as the study of those social roles which 
arise from the classification of men by the work 
they do.” In the preface he suggests that the 
most compelling reason for studying the sociology 
of work is that no description of the human land- 
scape is possible without taking into account the 
productive activities in which adults engage, and 
the principles which govern the allocation of 
social rewards and deprivations. 
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The materials for the book are drawn from 
such varied fields as the psychology of indi- 
vidual differences, scientific management, voca- 
tional guidance, economics, anthropology, and in- 
dustrial sociology. Of special interest to coun- 
selors and psychologists are the discussions of the 
ranking of various occupations, vertical and hori- 
zontal occupational mobility, vocational choice, 
and occupations of women. 

In these chapters, as throughout the book, 
the treatment tends to be descriptive and gen- 
eral. It appears that the sociology of work is 
in a very early stage of development and much 
application of scientific methods will be neces- 
sary before the student can be given a clear state- 
ment of the phenomena which are described. 

In general, the book appears to reflect the 
current knowledge regarding the various topics. 
However, occasionally questionable statements ap- 
pear. For example, on page 89 in commenting 
on the high intelligence scores of tabulating ma- 
chine operators, stenographers, and general clerks, 
the author states “it seems evident that the meas- 
ured intelligence, in such cases, has been af- 
fected by experience in manipulating symbols.” 
Experienced counselors have long been aware of 
the generally high intelligence level of the per- 
sons entering these occupations, and psychologists 
will be somewhat surprised at the suggestion that 
the activities of tabulating machine operators and 
stenographers can be expected to produce a sig- 
nificant increase in their measured intelligence. 
Again, on page 216ff the discussion of the use 
of tests of aptitude and interest in assisting the 
student in making his vocational choice does not 
appear to reflect a clear understanding of the use 
of test scores in predicting occupational adjust- 
ment. Statements such as that tests “are predic- 
tive with a very high degree of accuracy for 
cases at the extremes” seem to ignore the general 
finding that the errors of estimate for our pre- 
dictions are relatively uniform at all levels. This 
appears to be giossed over in the assumption that 
a simple dichotomy of success and failure exists 
for those who select a specified career. The author 
also allows himself to speculate regarding the 
relative importance of interests and aptitudes in 
assisting the individual in making a choice of 
occupation. Without presenting any relevant data 
he asserts that “the measurement of interests is 
perhaps the more important of the two.” 

One of the serious disadvantages with the 
present counseling program in most institutions 
is the inadequate appreciation of occupational 
problems on the part of the counselors because 
of their lack of work experience in the many 
varied fields for which the students they are 
counseling are preparing. It is believed that 


reading a book such as The Sociology of Work 
should increase their insight into the factors in- 
volved in entering and progressing in a wide 
variety of occupations. The author is to be com- 
mended on making this material readily available 
to counselors and others. The publication of the 
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book also should stimulate research in this field 
by making apparent the many deficiencies in our 
present knowledge. 

John C. Flanagan 

American Institute of Research 


Eugene A. Friedman and Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, with collaborators. The Meaning 
of Work and Retirement. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1954. Pp. vii 
+ 197. $3.75 


Individuals in various vocations were inter- 
viewed prior to and after retirement in order to 
determine the meaning of work and of retire- 
ment to them and to study the adjustment of 
those who had retired. The vocations studied 
were steel workers, coal miners, retail sales per- 
sons, skilled craftsmen, and physicians. 

For all these occupations, work has overwhelm- 
ing importance as a major axis in the person’s 
life. Adults spend more time at work than at 
any other activity. In very large degree work 
determines the income level, the place a person 
lives, the pattern of his social life, and many of 
the relations of his wife and children. Despite 
work’s critical importance. the interviews show 
that its selection is seldom deliberate—more often 
determined by a pattern of circumstances many 
of which are beyond the volition of the person. 

For steel workers and coal miners, who are 
relatively unskilled, work gets its main meaning 
from the money received, with work’s value, as 
a routine to make time pass, in second place. 
For the skilled craftsmen, who enjoy their work 
more, self-respect and self-expression vie as top 
meanings, with money in a minor position. For 
the sales people and the physicians, money drops 
as a primary meaning. The value of work as a 
routine, as association with others, and as self- 
expression are high for the sales peoples, while 
service to others and association with people rank 
highest for the physicians. 

Because the questions within the interviews 
were not consistent from group to group, these 
results unfortunately are not strictly comparable. 
Nevertheless all groups in about equal propor- 
tions recognize the value of work as a routine 
and its value as an opportunity to associate with 
others. Generally speaking, however, the mean- 
ing of work as a source of self-respect, of inter- 
esting purposeful activity, and of a service to 
others increases with the skill and educational 
level of the occupation. 

To steel workers and coal miners, retirement 
presents a major adjustment problem, since the 
old patterns of association upon which they de- 
pend for support of the self are lost. Usually they 
have little in the way of personality resources 
such as interests and skills which can be used in 
the free life they are expected to live after their 
work responsibility has ceased. Neither their edu- 
cation, which is meager, nor their experiences 
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have prepared them for retirement. Some of the 
coal miners,. who have secondary experience in 
farming, fare better than. others who lack that 
experience. 

The situation is somewhat better for retail sales 
persons, but not strikingly so. Generally speaking 
they like to be with people and are disturbed at 
the changes retirement brings in their inter-per- 
sonal relations. But they are a little more likely 
to be resourceful in finding new activities in their 
leisure. 

Even though the skill of the craftsmen eases 
the problem of retirement and aids in the con- 
tinuance and discovery of activities during their 
leisure, difficulties arise in retirement which cen- 
ter in the loss of their friends and companions 
at work. 

For the older physicians, the identification with 
the profession which is more marked than in the 
other vocations persists into retirement. For them 
the extra values that inhere in their work, such 
as service to others, prestige, and self-expression, 
continue to be meaningful. Although most of the 
physicians above 65 were still working either 
on a full- or part-time basis, detailed interview- 
ing showed that all except a very few had re- 
duced the amount of work done compared to 
their own younger years either by acquiring as- 


sistants or by reducing the number of patients. 
A very few had given up practice entirely and 
were following strong hobbies. 

In the concluding chapter on retirement from 
work to play, some of the questions raised by 
retirement as a new way of life are brought out. 
Can we afford the withdrawal of so many per- 
sons from production? If we can, how can we 
secure the extra-economic values (social partici- 
pation, interesting experiences, creative self-ex- 
pression, routinization of life activity, self-respect, 
the respect of others) that work has brought to 
the adult into the life of the retired person? 

In view of the principle of the equivalence of 
work and play, how can we lear: the arts of 
leisure and thus discover these extxa-economic 
meanings? A small study in Prairie City showed 
that employed persons over 65 were superior to 
retired persons in the intensity and scope of their 
leisure time activities and their ratings on personal 
adjustment, when just the opposite should be ex- 
pected. Perhaps the present generation of adults 
who have given more time to the arts of leisure 
will know better how to replace work with leisure. 
How can we meet the inexorable trend toward 
leisure both in adult life and in old age? 

John E. Anderson 
University of Minnesota 


Comments on Current Books and the Passing Scene 


In my last column I manifested deviationist 
tendencies, wrote about things counseling psychol- 
ogists don’t ordinarily write about, reported read- 
ing things that few counseling psychologists read, 
and felt very much out of tune with the Zeitgeist. 
In concluding those Comments, I promised to 
show, in this issue, that I really am not alto- 
gether out of touch with contemporary currents. 

One bit of evidence is not yet in print. At the 
annual Conference of Administrators of College 
and University Counseling Centers at Ohio State 
in November, considerable program space was de- 
voted to matters occupational, viewed sociological- 
ly as well as psychologically. John Gustad re- 
ported on the Social Science Research Council 
Summer Seminar on Occupational Choice which 
brought together a small group of psychologists, 
sociologists, and economists for two months of in- 
tensive work. The report should, when ready, 
be of considerable value to counseling psycholo- 
gists. Some time was also given to a report of 
progress from the Career Pattern Study. Appar- 
ently counseling psychologists are discovering the 
fruitfulness of multidisciplinary attacks on prob- 
lems, and are rediscovering the importance of 
occupational adjustment. 

These conferences of counseling center admin- 
istrators have been providing some of the ma- 
terial for a newish publication venture of con- 
siderable interest to readers of this Journal, the 
series called the Minnesota Studies in Student 


Personnel Work, edited by E. G. Williamson. 
Papers read at -he first and second conferences 
appeared as the first and third bulletins of the 
series. in 1951 and 1953, the latter edited by 
Ralph Berdie and entitled Roles and Relationships 
in Counseling (Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1953). J. W. Gustad’s paper on “The 
Definition of Counseling” made the greatest im- 
pression on me, partly because I disagreed with 
some points, partly because I agreed so whole- 
heartedly with others. The points of disagree- 
ment are not so much with Gustad as with some 
of the authorities he cites. (1) Counseling is most 
often defined (p. 5) in terms of what college 
counseling centers do and see, disregarding not 
only schools but, more critically, community agen- 
cies, rehabilitation services (including hospitals), 
and business and industry. (2) Counseling is most 
often defined as dealing with normal people (re- 
ferring on page 7 to Pepinsky and Blos, and on 
page 8 to Bordin), whereas there is considerable 
evidence which shows that counseling can deal 
uniquely and effectively with abnormal persons 
by treating their normalities rather than their 
abnormalities. 

On the other hand, there is a point of agree- 
ment in this: “That we consider clinical psychology 
and counseling essentially as one general kind of 
endeavor but with differing emphases” (p. 16), 
and need to proceed to clarify these differences 
in emphases. Two quotations, the first from a 
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talk of mine published in Occupations in Novem- 
ber 1951 (Vol. 30, 88-92), the second from Gus- 
tad’s November 1951 address in the first Berdie 
pamphlet, illustrate further agreement on basic 
issues. It should be noted that Gustad had not 
heard or read my address. 

Vocational guidance is the process of bene 

and accept an integrat 

of himself and of his 
— er ere eee ane See 
; against reality, and to convert it into 
reality, with satisfaction to himself and bene- 
fit to society. 
Counseling is a learning-oriented process .. . 
és alee & caimsdier sacle ta cada the client 
. » - to learn more about himself and to ac- 
cept himself, to learn how to put such under- 
standing into effect in relation to more clearly 
perceived, realistically defined goals, to the 
end that the client may a happier 

and more productive member of this society. 

The Selection and Counseling of Students in 
Engineering, edited by Wilbur L. Layton (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1954) is 
the fourth of this Minnesota Series and is just 
off the press. It begins with a good paper by 
Dael Wolfle, reporting findings of the Commis- 
sion on Human Resources and Advanced Train- 
ing as to who goes to and graduates from college. 
Psychological and economic factors are taken into 
account, as for example the bringing out of the 
fact that upward mobility depends partly on what 
might have been called the visibility of the up- 
ward paths. The paper has some good pointers 
for counseling high school students about college. 
Layton, and Schmitz and Holmes have good re- 
ports on the prediction of success in engineering, 
but contain little that is new to readers of this 
Journal. Hewer has a useful paper on the use of 
uncompleted engineering training by drop-outs. 
Palmerton reports some occasionally heretical but 
stimulating views on counseling, some, like his 
support of one-conference counseling, having re- 
search support in studies like that by Klingelhofer 
in the Fall 1954 issue of this Journal, others 
needing research evidence. Jurgensen has some 
interesting comments on company differences in 
job requirements. 

But a number of the papers are mere trivia. 
One wonders why the editors of the volume and 
the series devoted valuable space and time to 
what amount to mere listings of tests given in 
high school or bromides about what employers 
want in college graduates. There is no chapter 
synthesizing the results and implications of the 
conference to which these papers were read, and 
yet if there is any point in such a miscellany of 
the results of research and of casual observations 
it is the bringing about of some kind of under- 
standing among personnel researchers, counselors, 
curriculum builders, and administrators. 


Psychology as a Profession, by Robert I. Wat- 
son (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co.,, 
1954) is representative of another pamphlet ser- 
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ies deserving comment in this column. Perhaps 
it should have been entitled Clinical Psychology 
as a Profession, because it deals only briefly and 
in passing with other professional applications of 
psychology: counseling psychology gets a little 
over three pages, and that is more than school 
and industrial get, while applied experimental 
psychology gets no mention at all. But the pam- 
phlet has much that is of interest. After some 
discussion of the nature of a profession and of 
professional concepts in psychology, followed by 
the brief survey of some applied branches other 
than the clinical, there is a good description of 
the APA, of training in clinical psychology, of 
ethics, of ABEPP, and of training programs such 
as that of the VA and USPHS. Finally, there is 
a survey of professional issues, including profes- 
sional vs. scientific emphases, sub-doctoral prac- 
tice, private practice, medical relationships, and 
legal control. 


Watson, like Gustad, grapples with the ques- 
tion of similarities and differences in clinical and 
counseling psychology. He states, “The charac- 
teristic educational setting and the fact that 
counseling psychologists work primarily with nor- 
mal people probably are the chief lines of de- 
marcation, not training or breadth of responsibili- 
ties. . . . Counseling psychologists and clinical 
psychologists are not engaged in a struggle of 
opposing camps, but, rather, are seriously, and 
without undue heat, attempting to work through 
their intraprofessional problems to a mutually 
satisfactory solution. And yet... .” 


Watson goes on to quote Raimy to the effect 
that the question of greatest importance is wheth- 
er the field of human adjustment is to be divided 
up into narrow specialties such as clinical psychol- 
ogy and counseling psychology, or whether there 
is to be one broad field of human adjustment 
work with specialized employment opportunities. 
The answer, in this writer’s opinion, will depend 
upon whether or not the majority of clinical 
psychologists are as broadminded as Watson is 
in desiring to effect integration with mutual self- 
respect. The scope of Watson’s interest and cov- 
erage make the pamphlet a useful item in courses 
in professional orientation or professional problems 
which attempt to meet the needs of students of 
counseling psychology. 

Counseling in the YMCA, by Seth Arsenian 
and Francis W. McKenzie (New York: Association 
Press, 1954), is written by two experienced coun- 
seling psychologists and is directed specifically 
to YMCA secretaries interested in counseling. It 
includes a good brief perspective on counseling 
in the “Y”; reviews relevant theory; discusses 
interviewing, testing, and informational tech- 
niques; discusses levels of counseling in the “Y” 
and appropriate training; and deals with problems 
of organizing and conducting counseling services 
in YMCA’s, All of this is done very readably 
and in no more than 110 pages. Arsenian and 
McKenzie have done a real service in preparing 
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such a booklet for a group of interested but 
minimally trained workers. Readers of this Jour- 
nal interested in a very brief good exposition of 
counseling methods will find ‘esa 8 worth 
reading, particularly the discussion of movement 
on pages 62 to 65. The generalist and his role 
are well defined on page 97, and ways in which 
generalists develop into specialists are described 
on page 98 in a manner which throws light on 
the process in other settings such as schools and 
colleges. The authors deserve a Psyche (an Oscar 
with a Ph.D.) for discussing what tests can con- 
tribute without reproducing a catalogue of tests! 


Educating Women, for a Changing World, by 
Kate Hevner Mueller (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1954), is a non-combative, easily 
read, mature synthesis of a vast fund of informa- 
tion on the psychology, sociology, anthropology, 
and economics of women, and a stimulating dis- 
cussion of the implications for women’s educa- 
tion. The word “fund” was substituted for the 
term “array” in the preceding sentence, because 
Mrs. Mueller has not just laid out a large num- 
ber of discrete facts: on the contrary, she has 
done a fine job of synthesis, and done it so well 
the reader is not overwhelmed by her learning. 
A few gleanings: professional women do not 
achieve as much as men because they do not 
have wives; “girls will be girls, or at least 90 
per cent of them will be girls, and the other 10 
per cent may find themselves in Who's Who”; 
“what the girls need is more of the occupations 
where the much desired man-and-woman rela- 
tionship may be manoeuvered”; “no voice can be 
heard that raises the question of whether or not 
the high school and college marriage courses 
can be used to prepare adolescents for the life 
experiences which they will face, without this 
very procedure urging them toward early mar- 
riage . . . promoting a kind of spurious value 
for these experiences and these years . .. the 
drive toward social and sex competency is strong. 
The drive toward individual fulfillment is also 
strong and if denied will lead to serious malad- 
justment later.” The last point raises some inter- 
esting questions: does educating for marriage and 
family living in late adolescence make it diffi- 
cult to educate for self-fulfillment through the 
other important channels of work, citizenship, and 
leisure? 

With one statement at least I feel compelled 
to register partial disagreement: “. . . the separa- 
tion of self and work which our predominantly 
mechanized society imposes largely denies its de- 
velopment in emp . We are not surprised, 
therefore, to find in our vocational guidance a 
minimum of attention to the intrinsic values of 
work. Vocational guidance . . . as it is practiced 
today must give emphasis to discovering and 
matching the individual abilities to the require- 
ments of the job... .” This is a narrow inter- 
pretation of the role of work in modern suciciy. 
It disregards the fact that rauch work satisfac- 
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tion (especially in clerical and semi-skilled jobs) 
is social. It describes vocational guidance as an 
aptitude-matching process which counseling psy- 
chologists typically consider just one part of the 
activity. 


Psychotherapy and Personality Change, edited 
by Carl Rogers and Rosalind Dymond (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1954), will be re- 
viewed in detail in a later issue of this Journal. 
But it clearly deserves early comment here, for 
it is a work of major significance to counseling 
psychology. This is the first comprehensive and 
detailed report of the “coordinated research studies 
in the client-centered approach” which have 
now been under way under Rogers’ general di- 
rection for more than five years. The project has 
involved considerable creative thinking about re- 
search hypotheses and design, it has been the 
truly cooperative effort of a number of able psy- 
chologists, it has collected and analyzed a vast 
amount of case material, and it has reported 
these in a readable volume, A chapter by Rogers 
introduces the book, followed by a chapter on 
Developing a Program of Research in Psycho- 
therapy by Gordon, Grummon, Rogers, and See- 
man which I found exciting and which will hence- 
forth be recommended reading for students in 
my research seminar. After a chapter on design 
there follow eleven chapters, each of which re- 
ports a separate study of some aspect of change 
through psychotherapy. Criteria of change are 
considered in some detail, and range from changes 
in self-concept as revealed in Q sorts to changes 
in peered-reported behavior and in TAT-evalu- 
ated adjustment. Then two cases are r 
in detail, and Rogers sums it all up in a clear, 
well-organized chapter which refers back to the 
detailed reports for those who want more detail. 
A Psyche also to Rogers and associates for this 
volume and the creative eitort on wiicu it Js 
based. 

Briefer comments, at least, should be made on 
a number of items which have come our way 
and which are of interest. Intensive Group Psy- 
chotherapy, by George R. Bach (New York: Ron- 
ald Press, 1954), deals with the topic indicated. 
Bach draws on Lewinian group dynamics as well 
as on therapeutic principles, and in three parts 
treats clinical techniques, the nature of the group 
therapeutic process, and group dynamics in the 
therapeutic process. There is considerable use of 
protocols to illustrate processes, and there is also 
reference to relevant research. It is recommended 
for those working in this special field. 


Career Plans of High School Seniors, by Robert 
Shosteck (Washington: B’nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1954) reports the results of a 
large-scale survey in Philadelphia and New Ha- 
ven in 1953. Unique in its coverage of parents 
as well as children and limited by the nature 
of its methed, it adds little but it brings us up 
to date. 
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Older Women as Office Workers, by the Wo- 
men’s Bureau (now isn’t that a rude way to 
recognize a lady?) (U. S. Department of Labor, 
1958), describes training programs in four cities 
and surveys facts on the “older” woman in office 
work. Inspired by the shortage of women office 
workers who qualify as “Under 80” or “Attrac- 
tive, under 40,” and by the difficulties in getting 
employment encountered by women over 85 who 
are re-entering the labor market after a period 
of homemaking, the problems and the programs 
should be known to all who work with adults. 


Research on Labor Mobility, by Herbert S. 
Parnes (New York: Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, 1954) — yes, here we go again, I just can’t 
stay away from sociology and economics. This 
is a review of American research findings, attempt- 
ing to fit them into.a theoretical framework. It 
deals by design with mobility only in relation to 
flexibility of the labor market, does not attempt 
to cover research on workers’ goals and oppor- 
tunities, class structure, etc. There is no attempt 
to include psychological factors. The result is a 
useful treatise on one aspect of occupational 
economics (it includes, incidentally, a good sec- 
tion on the validity and reliability of work history 
information.) 
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Admission Requirements of American Medical 
Colleges: 1955, by John Stalnaker and Ross Dyk- 
man (Chicago: Association of American Medical 
Colleges, 1954), is a useful tool for college coun- 
selors dealing with would-be medical students. 
For the fifth year, it assembles and organizes 
data on admissions requirements, includes a sum- 
mary of facts about medical education and re- 
quirements, and makes a few evaluative or pro- 
paganda statements for which supporting research 
is lacking, for example, “Nowhere in the field of 
professional education are applicants more thor- 
oughly and fairly appraised” (p. 15). 


Directory of Approved Vocational Counseling 
Agencies, by the Committee on Professional Prac- 
tices of the American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation (Washington: American Personnel . and: 
Guidance Association, 1954), is the complete :re- 
vised edition of a useful directory. If you never 
need it yourself in order to make a referral in 
another city, your library does. 
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